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PREFACE. 



These Lessons on the New-Testament Parables are prepared in the 
belief that historic information about the Bible is of little value to 
young children, but that, at their impressible age, strong moral influ- 
ences are of the very first importance. In the Author's experience 
with children, pictures and stories have been found to make far deeper 
impressions on the minds and hearts of little ones than any other 
means of teaching. This Manual is designed to aid parents and 
Sunday-school teachers of young children in using a series of cards, 
which are duplicates of its illustrated pages. Each Parable may serve 
for two lessons : the first will naturally centre in the picture ; the second, 
in the original story. In the first lesson, let the teacher examine the 
picture thoroughly with the children, even in its minutest details. The 
text of Scripture and the verse of poetry may be recited by the children 
separately or in concert. Then let the story of the Parable be told by 
the children : the teacher may lead them on, if necessary, by questions 
and hints, but should have them feel that they tell it. The Parable well 
in the minds of the children, let a "talk" follow, for which the ques- 
tions in the Manual are intended only as suggestions and helps. These 
questions have not dealt with the lai^er, and what may be called 
national, interpretation of the Parables, but have taken up only a 
simple and practical one, — the larger one not being profitable or even 
possible to children. 
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IV PREFACE. 

At the second lesson, recall briefly the story of the Parable, especially 
the truth taught in it Then, as an illustration of this truth, read or 
tell the story in the Manual. Encourage the children to talk freely 
about it, and to tell you how it teaches the same lesson that is taught 
in the Parable, the verse of poetry, and the text of Scripture. 

For any satisfactory measure of success in the use of these cards, it 
is absolutely essential that each child should have to himself a card 
of the lesson taught, that he may take it home, learn the Scripture text 
and poetry, and become familiar with the story of the Parable before 
coming to the class. It is also exceedingly important that he have the 
card in his hand for constant reference during the entire lesson or les- 
sons. Procure, therefore, as many sets of cards as there are pupils in 
the class. It is pleasant and profitable to give the child the card for 
his own when the stud}' of it is finished; but if economy must be 
considered, the use of the envelope will preserve the cards so that 
they may be used bv several classes in succession. Take up the 
envelopes at the beginning of the lesson, to be given out again at the 
close of it. 

The Author sends forth this first number of the little Manual, affec- 
tionately and earnestly hoping it may prove helpful to at least a few of 
the parents and teachers of the open-eyed, open-eared, open-hearted 
little ones thronging our homes and Sunday Schools. 

E. C. W. 

QuiNCT, Mass., 1884. 
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My little children, let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 

I John iii, t8. 



JESUS TEACHING BY PARABLES. 



The same day went Jesus out of the house, 
and sat by the sea-side. 

And great multitudes were gathered to- 
gether unto him, so that he went into a ship, 



and sat ; and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. 

And he spake many things unto them in 
. parables. — Matt, xiii, i. 



Then saith he unto his disciples. The 
harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few: 



Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth labourers into his 
harvest. — Matt, ix, 37. 



Our Heavenly Father's harvest 
Hath need of hand and heart, 

Be thou a little labourer 
And bravely do thy part. 
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Ni;W-TESTAMENT PARABLES- 



CHAPTER I. 
JESUS TEACHING BY PARABLES. 

What is a parable, and what do we mean by ** speaking in parables "? 

A parable is a story or saying which tells of earthly things, but which is 
meant to teach something about heavenly things. What Jesus said in para- 
bles was always a likeness of what he wished to teach. 

Was Jesus the only one of the Jews who talked in parables ? 

No, indeed. People in the East have always loved this picture-making way 
of talking, and still use it very much. If a Jew has something hard to do, he 
will very likely say he has ** a mountain to remove." 

Do we ever talk in this way ? 

Yes, but not nearly so much as the lively-talking Eastern people. Once I 
heard a lady calling her children in to go to bed ; this is the way she said it : 
** Come little ones, it's time for my chickens to go to roost." This mother, 
when she called her children in the morning, used often to say : " The sun is 
up ; it 's time for my birdies to fly out of their nests." Notice and see if your 
own mother ever speaks to you like that, — in little parables. If she does, I 
am quite certain you like it. 

Here is another little parable people often use : ** Oh, you are making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill! " Can you tell' what that means, — making a 
mountain out of a mole-hill ? 

Why do you think Jesus taught so much by parables ? 

Because, as I have told you, the people among whom he lived delighted in 
that kind of language. Besides, it is a pleasant way of making hard things 
easily understood. 

Were the things which Jesus taught sometimes hard to understand ? 
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2 NEW-TESTAMENT PARABLES. 

They were hard for the Jews to understand. The Jews thought that when 
Christ came he would make their nation into a great, powerful kingdom, with 
himself a rich prince at the head of it. It was not easy for them to understand 
and believe Jesus when he said to them, ** The kingdom of God is within 
you,** and when he taught them that the "kingdom of God** means only 
kindness and love and ** peace and good- will to men.** In his parables and 
his other teachings, he tried to make all this plain to them. 

Did Jesus always teach out of doors ? 

Sometimes he preached in the Synagogue, or Jewish church; but usually he 
preached on the hills, or by the shore of the beautiful Sea of Galilee. Great 
multitudes of people followed him about to hear his teaching; and he taught 
them wherever he happened to be. Often, as he looked upon the crowds around 
him, so eager to hear his words about their Heavenly Father and his kingdom, 
it made him sad that there were so few teachers to go among them, and teach 
them of the wisdom and love of that Heavenly Father. 

In what mournful little parable did he tell these thoughts to his disciples ? 

What did he mean by ** the harvest is plenty, but the laborers are few ** ? 

Did you ever see a harvest-field, — a field of grain all ripe and yellow in the 
sun, and ready to be cut ? 

What an amount of work there is to be done ! The owner of the harvest 
knows he needs many laborers to do it. So, Jesus knew there were many, 
many hearts here all ready to be filled with love for their Heavenly Father, if 
only there were loving teachers to go among them. He himself was almost 
the only teacher they had, and he wanted his disciples to know what a great 
work they had to do. 

Who were the disciples ? 

A disciple means a learner. These disciples were twelve men whom Jesus 
had chosen and kept near him, that they might learn of him, and afterwards 
be the very ones to go among these people and be the laborers in his Father*s 
harvest-field. It was nearly two thousand years ago that Jesus looked around 
him and felt the great need of such laborers. 

Think now if we can see any harvest around us, ready and waiting for 
laborers to gather it. 

So long as there are poor people, or people who are suffering, or unhappy, or 
wicked, you may be sure there are harvests for all who are willing to be 
laborers for their Heavenly Father. 

Can little children be laborers in gathering our Father's harvest ? 
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FIVE POOR LITTLE BLACK PEOPLE. 3 

Yes, indeed. All around you are harvests waiting for your labor. If one 
of your playmates is unhappy or naughty, there is something for you to do: 
go and make him happy. Have you any little brothers and sisters, — or even 
big ones? Then I know there will be many chances for you to be a lov- 
ing laborer: brothers and sisters always need kindness and help from one 
another. Only, you must keep your eyes open and your heart loving, or 
you will not see these harvest-fields around you. Once a lady said of a child, 
** How thoughtful and kind Nettie always is !'* Perhaps if she had been a 
Jewess she would have said it in a parable, like this : ** What a faithful little 
laborer Nettie is in our Heavenly Father's harvest-fields! ** Either way, it is 
a nice thing to have said of one, is n*t it ? 

Now hear a story of two sweet and loving little laborers. 



FIVE POOR LITTLE BLACK PEOPLE. 

There was a great commotion in the red school-house on the hill: it was 
nearly twenty years ago, just after the great War of the Rebellion, when your 
fathers and mothers were boys and girls. There were forty children in the 
red school-house, and every child's heart was in a perfect flutter of excitement. 
Children were just the same then as they are now, and these forty children 
were just the same as forty children would be now-a-days, — no better and no 
worse. And they were all white children. You are surprised at my telling 
you that ? You need n*t be, for it was just because they were white children 
that there was any commotion at all. Or, perhaps I ought rather to say, 
there would n't have been any commotion if the children had all been black. 
It was Monday morning, and just as they were getting fairly started in their 
lessons, there came a loud rap at the door. When Miss Thaxter opened it, 
even she herself was a trifle startled : it was all so sudden, you see. Do you 
think it was a lion or a tiger or a wild Indian ? Not a bit of it. It was 
simply two very black women, with five very black little bare-footed children 
clinging to their skirts. There was perfect stillness for a moment ; then there 
was a hushed sort of giggle. Miss Thaxter stopped all that instantly, and, 
turning kindly to the shy intruders, asked if the little ones were coming to be 
her pupils. Yes, they were. In a few minutes she had them all seated in a 
comer by themselves ; the mothers were gone, and everything went on as 
before. Everything went on as before, did I say ? I said wrong, then. It 
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4 NEW-TESTAMENT PARABLES. 

was n't a bit as it was before, for the scholars could see and think of but one 
thing. There were really only five black children in the corner, but it seemed 
like a whole black colony. It was n't so strange, either ; for not more than 
half-a-dozen of these white children had ever seen a black child before. 

At last recess came. The moment the five strangers reached the door, 
they stai-ted down the hill as fast as their ten bare black feet could carry 
them, and not a sign of them was seen again that day. They were not for- 
gotten, however. There wasn't another thing thought of or talked of, I 
think, but those five innocent black children. And the sad part of it was, 
as Miss Thaxter soon noticed, that a very unkind, inhospitable feeling had 
sprung up toward the little new-comers. 

" I 'm not coming to this school if those dirty black rags are coming to it, " 
said Amy White, smoothing her dainty merino dress. 

" Nor I," chimed in Farnie Smith, who was called the dandy; *' I don't 
believe my father will want me to 'sociate with niggers. ^^ 

Not a kind word was spoken for the poor absent ones. The next morning 
their mothers brought them all back again. They all had on shoes now ; 
new ones, thick and clumsy to be sure, but shoes, nevertheless ; and the five 
dark faces were radiant with pride and delight as the new shoes clattered 
noisily over the bare floor. It made Miss Thaxter feel very sorry to see that 
her pupils looked at them only with scorn. 

** Poor dears I" she thought to herself. **I*m afraid they will have a 
hard time. But we will wait. These children's hearts can't be as hard as 
they seem." 

As for the **poor dears" themselves, they divided their delight between 
the new shoes and the new books ; and their little dusky faces fairly shone 
with happiness. At recess they huddled off by themselves. But of course 
this couldn't last. Black or white, children are children, and must get 
acquainted. Farnie Smith was the first to march to the attack. There was 
but one boy in the shiny black group. Farnie put his hands in his pockets 
and walked up to him with an air of great importance: — 

** Hullo, niggerl" 

Oh, dear ! That was too unkind. Even the inhospitable white children 
thought so, and tried to stop the naughty Farnie. But the black children 
did n't seem to mind. They were too used to the word, and too used, also, 
to seeing white people act as if they felt very important. The negro boy 
replied with the utmost good-nature, — 
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"We 's not niggers no more. We *8 gwine fer to be white folks now, like 
you uns." 

There was a titter at this. 

** Black ones, I suppose,** said Farnie mockingly. 

"Yes, massa,'* replied the other, "cullud white-folks. We 's gwine fer to 
be gemmen 'n ladies, 'n wear shoes like you uns, 'n learn dese yer books.*' 

During this talk one of the little girls had stood beside the boy. Farnie 
next spoke to her: — 

" I say. Miss Midnight, how do you like our school V ** 

Farnie never dreamed Midnight was reaUy her name, and he was quite 
taken aback at her answer: — 

" Name ain't Mi'night no more like it used ter be. Dey *s done gone changed 
it. I'sTildy." 

** What for dey *s done gone changed it? ** mimicked Farnie. 

"'Cause.** 

Tildy put her finger in her mouth, and would say no more. She began to 
suspect Farnie was laughing at her. Indeed, the bell rang just then, and they 
all returned to the school-room. 

From this time things got worse, and the small strangers began to lose their 
happy look. Poor little things 1 It was too bad! Miss Thaxter noticed it all, 
and felt very sad about it; but she could n*t and would n't believe the hearts 
of her dear pupils were hard enough to let it last; so she said nothing, but 
only waited. I am glad to say she did not have very long to wait. All the 
children had not felt unkind to the new-comers. Some of the tender-hearted 
ones would gladly have taken their part, but they only got sneered at for 
trying it, so they stopped. One day when Tildy was going to her seat, 
Johnny Briggs made eyes at her in a very ugly way, and the hot tears fell on 
Tildy 's clean new primer. Stanch little Gracie Field saw it all. 

" That ends it,** she said to herself, with a forcible wag of her brown head. 
« They *ve got one friend, and they *11 find it out this recess.** 

Grace had her pet box of paper-doUs in her desk. She took it out and 
set it resolutely before her. Then she waited for recess. The moment it 
came she ran to her chum, Flossie Barnes. One or two nods of the head 
settled it. Before the children knew what was going on, Grace and Flossie 
were seated on the grass, right in the midst of the five despised ones, giving 
away paper-dolls right and left. They went with the loving intention of 
amusing the little outcasts, but it ended in their being more amused them- 
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selves than they had ever been before. George Washington, the boy, proved 
to be a great talker. So did Tildy. Tildy was the pet and pride of them all. 
She was ever so bright and cunning, and chattered like a magpie in her 
comical negro way of talking. Little by little the other children drew near to 
hear the lively accounts of the sunny home way off down ** souf." When 
at last Tildy broke out, in a clear ringing voice, and sang one of those strange 
songs of her people, and the others joined in at the chorus, the victory was com- 
plete. Tildy, and all the rest indeed, were loaded down with presents fished 
out from the depths of forty pockets. Sweet curly-headed Dotty Rogers threw 
her short pudgy arms around Tildy, and hugged her with might and main. 

'* I know your skin 's black," she said, *' but your heart 's just like mine; 
my mamma says so." 

Miss Thaxter was looking out of the window. 

" The darlings ! " she exclaimed to herself, "I knew they couldn't keep 
it up." 

She sent the negro children home early that day, and after school she had 
a talk with her other pupils. 

** I knew," she said, ** you could not shut these dear little black people out 
of your hearts very long; and now that you have found you have a warm 
place for them after all, I thought you might like to hear about them and 
how they came here." 

Such a clamor! Of course they would. 

*' You all know," began Miss Thaxter, *' we have just ended a long, cruel 
war. Ever so many brave men left their homes and went away to fight, and 
some of them never came back." 

''^ My father went to the war," said Dottie, with her eyes veiy big and 
round. '* He came back; but his leg was shot, and he's got to be lame 
forever." 

** Oscar Hanson's father was killed : the Rebels shot him in a battle," said 
Annie Waldron. 

** My big brother went," said Farnie Smith excitedly, ** and the Rebels put 
him in prison and starved him most to death; but he 's getting well again." 

" It was all very sad, indeed," said Miss Thaxter, — ** more sad than I can 
tell you. But you may be sure these brave men would never have left their 
homes and gone far away to fight, if it had not been for some noble and good 
cause ; and what I want to tell you is that they have been fighting for these 
veiy black children who have just come to our school." 
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The eyes looking into Miss Tbaxter's eyes were very wide open at this. 

** Yes, for these and hundreds of other black people,'* continued Miss 
Thaxter. ** Before this cruel war, these black people — thousands of them — 
were slaves, and their masters bought them and sold them, just as we buy and 
sell horses and cattle. Your brothers and fathers fought to make them free. 
And they have made them free. They belong to nobody now but themselves. 
But these slaves have always had their food and clothes given to them, and now 
that they are free, they are just like grown-up -children. They cannot read or 
write. They do not know how to take care of themselves and their families. 
The people who made them free must take care of them, till they can teach 
them to take care of themselves. Here is a great, great work to do; but, great 
as the work is, our Heavenly Father is finding many loving hearts ready to 
work for Him by working for His unhappy children. People have sent large 
amounts of money and clothes, and many, ever so many, bright young women 
have gone down South to teach the negroes to read and write.** 

" I should like to go," said Amy White, almost crying at the sad story. 

** And I,'* ** And I," echoed the others. 

** You are all too small to go so far away to them," said Miss Thaxter. 
Then she added gently, **But our Heavenly Father has sent some of them 
to us." 

It was very still for a moment. The little faces were very sober. 

•* But we did not understand, you know,*' said Gracie softly. 

Miss Thaxter smoothed Oracle's soft hair, and continued : " A lady of our 
town was down South a few years ago, and saw the mothers of these children. 
They were the slaves of her cousin whom she was visiting, and did her wash- 
ing and ironing. When she heard they were free, she sent money for them to 
come here, thinking they could get places to work, and earn money to take 
care of themselves and their children." 

The tears were in Miss Thaxter's eyes as she told them how the children's 
fathers had been sold away from them and could not be found; but how it 
was hoped, now that they were free, they would somehow find their way to 
their beloved families. 

The children went home very silently. Their little hearts were too full to 
talk. But this I can tell you, — those five colored children had, in the future, 
forty hearts to love them and help them on in the world. Their mothers 
were asked to so many places to work, they could n*t go to half of them; and 
as for clothes y — they never had to think of buying them at all I 
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** I shall give you all my old clothes so long as you live," said Amy White 
to Tildy; ** so you can reckon on that.'* 

** See these trousers ? " asked Johnny Briggs of George Washington. ** Well, 
you *re going to have *em just as soon as I can get the knees through." 

George Washington considered them. He was the only boy among the five. 
He could be particular. Pointing in the direction of Farnie Smith, he said 
serenely: — 

" I 'se gwine fer to git dost, pr ones ter-morrer." 

Johnny's face fell. It brightened again, though, in a moment. 

** You can keep those for Sunday," he explained. ** His father is richer 
than mine. Your mother can patch these for school." 

Almost every garment the white children ever wore was promised, and some 
one of the five black children was watching it and waiting for it. The dusky 
little creatures were the pride and joy of the school. If a new child came into 
the school or the neighborhood, almost the first question he was greeted with 
was, ** Have you got any black scholars in your school ? " The answer was 
almost sure to be ** No." Then came the triumphant '* We have — five 1 " 

This is all of the story. But I want you to ask your fathers and uncles to 
tell you more about the great Civil War, and the negroes that were freed 
by it. Perhaps your father or one of your uncles was in the army; if they 
were not, they will remember about it. And your mothers, too, will tell you 
how the women sent boxes of clothing and good things to the poor soldiers, 
and comforts for the sick ones. Even the little children made things to send. 
But, most of all, ask them to tell you about the poor negroes who used to be 
slaves and who now are free. Even now, twenty years after they have been 
made free, we have to send money and clothes to them, and also teachers, for 
they have not yet wholly learned to take care of themselves. 
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Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness. — Matt, vi, 33. 
Behold, the kingdom of God is within you. — Luke xvii, 21. 

THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a Who, when he had found one pearl of 

merchantman, seeking goodly pearls : great price, went and sold all that he had, 

and bought it. — Matt, xiii, 45. 

Look forth upon our broad, bright earth, 

Behold a kingdom very fair; 
But pause, sweet child, and look within, 

A fairer, holier one is there. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE.i 

The picture almost tells the story. How intent they all are on the bargain ! 
Even the dog seems interested. See the merchantman's hand held out to re- 
ceive the pearl. But the fisherman waits. He has his hand on those bags of 
gold. Perhaps he finds it hard to believe the man will really give him so 
much for his little pearl. The fisherman's daughter was mending the net 
when the merchantman came to buy the pearl. See the needle in her hand. 

Where did the fisherman get the pearl ? 

He got it from the bottom of the sea. He and his son there by his side 
are pearl-fishers. 

Can you tell anything about how pearls are got from the bottom of ihe 
sea? 

. The pearl is found snugly packed away in an oyster. The oysters grow at 
the bottom of the water in many of the Eastern seas. The pearl-fishers go out 
in boats. They let one or two men down to the bottom of the sea by ropes. 
These men are called divers. They have a netted bag with them, and, quick 
as lightning, they scramble the oysters into it and are pulled up again, 
— all in about two minutes. The oysters are opened with great eagerness; 
for though every oyster has a pearl, many of the pearls are good for nothing. 
Of course every one is hoping for a " goodly pearl." A fine, large, perfect one 
is worth a fortune. No wonder the men are eager! It is one of these goodly 
pearls that this man and his son have found. 

Why does the merchantman want the pearl so much ? 

People in the East set great store by pearls. To own them is a sign of 
being rich. The merchantman means to sell this one again to some great 
king, and get even more for it than he is paying. He is a ** seeker of goodly 
pearls." He has heard of this one, and he must have it at whatever cost. 

I It will add much to the interest of this lesson, if a pearl is brought into the class to show 
the children. 
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When we want anything ever and ever so much, will we not do almost 
anything to get it, or give almost anything we have ? 

Who can tell what Jesus meant by this parable ? 

He meant that the kingdom of Heaven is a pearl which we ought to want 
more than anything else in the world. 

What does he mean by the kingdom of Heaven ? 

Jesus once said, ** Behold the kingdom of God is within you.*' To help 
you know what this means, let us speak a little of the kingdom of earth which 
is not within us, but is outside of us and around us. You have heard it said 
that all people must work for a living. 

What does it mean, — to work for a living ? 

Every one must have food and clothes and a home ; and people must work 
to get these things. 

Tell me some things people do in working for a living. 

Ah ! how veiy, very busy people are about us, earning their food and clothing 
and shelter, and their comforts and amusements! Your turn will come when 
you are older. 

But can you not see that all these things belong wholly to the earth ? Shall 
we need them any more when we leave the earth ? Then may they not truly 
be called the kingdom of Earth ? 

Now I think you can tell me of something within us which does not belong 
wholly to the earth, but which will live forever and ever. 

We all know that sometime we must die, — that is, our body must die; but 
it is a great and comforting thing to believe that the part of us which 
thinks and loves, which knows how to worship God, can never die, but will 
keep on forever thinking and loving and worshipping. You are very young to 
understand such things; but I know you will see that this loving and worship- 
ping and being pure and good is what Jesus meant by the kingdom of God 
within us. 

AVhat do we call this part of us which thinks and loves ? 

But our soul can think bad thoughts as well as good ones ; can hate as well 
as love ; it can forget the Heavenly Father who made it, instead of worship- 
ping and loving Him. 

When shall we be able to find the kingdom of God within us ? What then 
must we do if we wish to find the kingdom of God within us ? 

We must be willing to do anything, everything, to keep our hearts full 
of love and kindness. We must ask our Heavenly Father always to gite us 
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heavenly thoughts, and to keep our souls pure and beautiful. We must make 
the kingdom of Heaven our Pearl of Great Price, which, like the merchant- 
man, we will have at any cost. 

Do you think there is any good thing that is really worth having, that can 
be had without somebody's working very hard and being willing to give up a 
great deal to get it ? You may be sure, wheu you see any good thing, even if 
it be ever so small, that it is somebody's Pearl of Great Price ; that somebody 
sought for it and worked for it with might and main. Take your knife out of 
your pocket and look at the fine steel blade. Is it not much nicer than an iron 
blade would be ? Many men spent their entire lives finding out how to make 
this hard steel out of iron. I want you to hear the story of a man who gave all 
his life to make just one book, and let it help you learn to be willing to pay a 
great price for anything you think is really worth having. I don't mean a 
price in money, but I mean a price in work and in *' giving up.'* 



THE STORY OF A PICTURE-BOOK. 

Of course you have all, at some time in your little lives, been in a picture 
gallery or store. I know you must have enjoyed it too. You could not help 
enjoying so many beautiful pictures, all of different kinds and sizes. If you 
should go into some of the largest and richest of these picture galleries, you 
would see the picture-book I am going to tell you about. It is a huge book, 
and one you would all like to look at. The pictures are all of birds. Some 
of the birds are flying; some are on the nest; some are feeding their young. 
They are drawn in almost every position a bird ever takes, and they have 
around them the different kinds of foliage the bu-ds live among. The pic- 
tures are all made as large as the living birds ; that is why the book is so 
very big, for some birds you know are very large indeed. I think I shall sa^y 
the truth, if I say this book is the largest and most elegant picture-book of 
birds in the whole world; yet all these pictures are of our own American 
birds. In it you will find the dainty humming-bird and the big bold eagle. 
Among hundi-eds of birds which you never saw or heard of, you will find also 
your own little friends the sparrows, the robins, the swallows, and the rest. 
It really is a wonderful book. 

Now do you think it was an easy thing to find out about all these birds, 
draw' pictures of them, and get tie pictures made into a book? I think 
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I shall show you it was not an easy thing. It took John James Audubon 
his entii*e life to do it, even, I might almost say, from the time when he 
was a tiny boy. All people, especiaUy children, love the woods and the 
flowers and the birds; but this man, from the time when he was very young 
indeed, loved them so intensely that he hardly cared for anything else. He 
wanted to roam all the time in the woods alone with his little feathered pets. 
He would lie on the grass for hours, and watch with the utmost joy and de- 
light the pretty ways and habits of a family of robins or sparrows. When 
he got older, he put his whole mind to learning to draw, that he might 
draw pictures of his favorites. Then he had to learn how to mount the birds 
after they were dead, so that they would look almost as though they were 
alive. Wherever he lived, his room was always full of pictures of birds, 
and these birds which he had mounted. I cannot begin to tell you how pas- 
sionately he loved these creatures of the air. His whole life, indeed, is but the 
story of his love for them, and his desire to know about them. When he got 
to be a young man and still spent his time strolling through the forests and 
over the hills, with his gun and his portfolio, and hb dog by his side, people 
shook their heads and said; ** He is a pleasant young man, but he is idle. 
Young men ought not to be idle. He ought to go to work." 

At last he fell in love with a beautiful English girl, who lived near his home. 
She loved him, too; and of course they wanted to be married. But the girl's 
father said, " No, I cannot let my daughter marry a man who does not work. 
She has been used to having a comfortable home and everything a young lady 
needs or likes to have. How can you get them all for her if you do not work? " 
Then the poor bird-lover said he would give up his birds and his roaming, and 
go to work like other young men ; for he loved this beautiful English g^rl even 
more than he loved his birds. So he went to the great, busy, bustling city of 
New York to become a merchant. But he left his heart in the peaceful woods 
of Pennsylvania, with the beautiful English girl and the fluttering, twittering 
birds. Nobody can do anything well whose heart is not in his work ; and poor 
Mr. Audubon failed entirely, and went home in disgrace. But he did not like 
being called idle. ** When I am learning about my birds," said he, ** I am not 
idle; I am working." "But that will not earn your food and clothes and 
make a home for my daughter," said the English girl's father. ** We shall 
see," said Mr. Audubon; and he declared that he would not be a merchant; 
that he would study about birds all his life, and would make the most beauti- 
ful book of birds that could be made. ** I will go down into the hot parts of 
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our country and draw all the dainty and elegant birds of the South; then 
I will go up into the cold parts, and get pictures of the sober-colored 
birds of the North. After that 1 will go out into the great wilds of the 
West, and find what birds are there. 1 will make a great book of all the 
birds of America. If I am very industrious, I can do it all in sixteen 
years." ** Sixteen years I" exclaimed everybody, "why, the man is crazy I 
If he would * settle down ' to work, he might be a rich man in sixteen years J* 
But Mr. Audubon only said, ** I do not care for money. I wish to make my 
book.'' And the beautiful English girl, who, you see, was brave and true, as 
well as beautiful, said, "John James is right. 1 do not care for money. I 
will marry him, and help him make his book." 

So they were married, and Mr. Audubon took up his work once more, — this 
time boldly and happily, feeling sure he was right. He never stopped now 
from his beloved bird-hunting, except once in a while to earn money to buy 
food and clothing for his wife and their two boys. Even away across the 
ocean, in his father's native France, he was heard of and talked about as the 
" Man of the Woods." You will know how much in earnest he was, and how 
persevering, when I tell you of a very sad thing which happened at the be- 
ginning, and how courageously he went on in spite of it. He bad drawn a 
thousand of these pictures, and you can imagine how proud and fond he was 
of them. He was obliged to go away, and before he went he packed these 
pictures all safely in a box. When he came back, — it is almost too sad to tell 
you ! — a pair of rats had gnawed them almost all to pieces, and from the 
bits that remained of them had made a nest for their baby rats ! The 
innocent little creatures never dreamed of the mischief they had done to 
the kind man. Mr. Audubon was fiUed with despair. He tells us that at 
first he felt as though his brain were on fire. Three whole days he gave 
up to gloom and misery. Then he started off again for the woods, whistling 
cheerfully, and, although he was three long years making these pictures again, 
he never once complained or fretted. 

You can imagine what strange, wild, and dangerous adventures Mr. 
Audubon had, wandering alone in the gloomy forests and on the forsaken 
shores of the great ocean. Once, in the wild woods of Florida, he came 
suddenly upon a man who was lying by the banks of a stream and groaning 
terribly. He was a pirate, who had been wounded, and had crawled away 
here all alone by himself to die. The wretched man boasted to Mr. Audubon 
of the number of people he had murdered, and of the money he had buried 
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where no one would ever find it, and without one word of regret or sorrow 
closed his eyes and died. At another time he lost his way in the dense 
woods of Kentucky, and at last came upon a hut where the woman let him 
come in to stay for the night. By and by her two sons came home, and he 
found out, little by little, that they were going to murder him just to get his 
watch and pistols. If some other travellei*s had not happened to come to the 
same hut for shelter that night, and helped Mr. Audubon tie the hands of 
the two rufl&ans, I fear we should never have had our magnificent book of 
birds. At still another time he heard firing in some woods. It was late 
in the night. It was pitchy dark; not a star was in the sky. I think our bold 
adventurer was very brave indeed, to go forth alone into the frightful dark- 
ness to find out what the firing meant. And what do you think it did 
mean ? Mr. Audubon crept softly near and watched and listened. Half-a- 
dozen men were moving around in the darkness. One of them set a candle 
as far off as it could be seen in the thick darkness. Then the men all took 
turns firing at the tiny flickering flame, to see who could hit the most times out 
of seven. One man hit it every time ! Mr. Audubon asked them why they 
were practising on so dark a night. ** We want to be able to kill the wild 
animals in the night," they said, *'by shooting into their eyes ; for their eyes 
are all we can see of them in the dark." 

At last Mr. Audubon got pictures enough to begin to have his book made. 
Everybody admired them, and looked at them in wonder. But, alas ! not 
a book-maker in any of our large cities was rich enough to undertake to make 
so big and costly a book. ** Very well," said Mr. Audubon cheerfully and 
without hesitating an instant, ** then I must go across the ocean to England. 
Somebody must be found to make my book. But first I must earn money 
enough to pay my way to England. It costs a great deal of money to 
go to England." He earned this money partly by making portraits of people, 
and partly — but this is almost too funny to tell — by teaching a dancing- 
school ! He was a very jolly dancing-master, and became a great favorite with 
everybody. He got two thousand dollars out of his dancing-school. Now he 
was all ready for his voyage across the great ocean. One man slipped a 
hundred dollar bill into his hands when he was starting, saying, with tears in 
his eyes, ** Such men as Audubon ought not to be poor." 

People across the water made a great lion of our gay, breezy " Man of the 
Woods " with his enormous portfolios. They said he was a great artist, and 
he became famous immediately. A book-maker was found in Scotland who 
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agreed to make his book. Audubon travelled around to all the large cities to get 
rich men to buy his book. He was petted and feasted and made a great deal 
of wherever he went. After this he went back and forth many times over the 
great Atlantic Ocean, — now here to Ajnerica, to plunge into the woods once 
more for pictures ; then back to Scotland, to carry them and to see that his 
beloved book was getting on to his liking. When his book was finished, he 
was an old man; but he was a great man. When a man does one thing, no 
matter how simple a thing, faithfully and well, he is a great man. John James 
Audubon did one thing faithfully, enthusiastically, and well, and his name 
and his book will live a long time. 

If you ever have the good fortune to sail up the picturesque Hudson River in 
New York, be sure you ask to be shown the house where John James Audubon 
lived during his last quiet years, when he was too old to wander any more. 
In memory of him, and for love and respect of him, they named the place 
about his home '* Audubon Park." 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SOWER. 

Did you ever see wheat growing ? 

A field of wheat nodding and glancing in the sun is truly a beautiful sight. 
Look in the last of tiie four little pictures, and see how tall and graceful and 
wavy the wheat is. At first it is a soft green, but at the last it is a lovely 
golden yellow. 

Did you ever see a farmer sow wheat ? 

Tell all you can about sowing wheat. 

Ploughs and harrows — very rude ones — were known and used long before 
the time of Jesus. The people in Palestine, where Jesus lived, had several 
ways of sowing the seed. Of course they ploughed the ground and harrowed it. 
They usually sowed the seed broadcast. Often they ploughed it again to cover 
up the seed. Sometimes, if the earth was soft, they drove the cattle over it to 
trample the seed in. We know, and people eighteen hundred years ago knew, 
that the little kernels of wheat must have a soft bed of earth in which to grow, 
and moisture to help them ripen. See, in the first little picture, the men 
sowing the wheat on well-prepared ground. That is the seed which by and 
by will grow into the full ripe wheat of the last little picture. How much 
they will get of it ! Thirty, sixty, or a hundred fold ! 

What do thirty, sixty, and a hundred fold mean ? 

But what are those birds doing? 

The men, as they sowed, scattered some of the seed by the hard, trodden 
wayside. True, the birds are getting it, but it will never do the sower one 
bit of good. 

What do we see in the second little picture ? 

We see the withered wheat lying dead on the stony ground. 

Why could the wheat not grow on stony ground ? 

You know how the tiny seeds grow in the earth. The dampness swells the 
seed till it bursts. Then it sends out little roots or mouths to take up the food 
and drink, for the richness and dampness of the earth are food and drink for 
the plant. There was no depth of earth here on the stony ground, so the poor 
wheat died for want of food and drink. . 
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He that soweth to the Spirit, shall, of the Spirit, reap life everlasting. — Gal. vi, 8. 

THE SOWER. 



Behold a sower went forth to sow : 

And when he sawed, some seeds fell by 

the wayside, and the fowls came and de- 

"voured them up : 

Some fell upon stony places, where they 

had not much earth: and forthwith they 

sprung up, because they had no deepness of 

earth. 



And when the sun was up, they were 
scorched; and because they had no roots, 
they withered away. 

And some fell among thorns; and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them : 

But other fell into good ground, and 
brought forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, 
some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold. 

Matt, xiii, 3. 



Kind hearts are the gardens, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 
Kind words are the blossoms, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. ^ 
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Look well at the third little picture. Who can tell about that ? Yes, the 
thorns are choking the wheat and killing it. Weeds grow more rapidly than 
flowers and useful plants. They are stronger and sturdier; and if they are 
allowed to grow with the plants, they will take the biggest share of nourish- 
ment from the earth and leave their more delicate companions to starve. 

Did you ever have a garden ; or see anybody take care of one ? 

How did the weeds behave ? 

What must we do, then, if we wish to keep a garden thrifty ? 

Keep down the weeds. Fight them in good earnest. 

Who can think very hard, and tell what Jesus meant by this parable ? 

Who was the greatest Sower who ever lived ? 

Jesus himself was the greatest Sower. The seed he sowed was his teach- 
ing of love to God and love to man. This seed has been growing for eighteen 
hundred years. You can see the fruits of it all around you. We call it Chris- 
tianity, because it was what Christ taught. The churches are part of it. 
Homes for the poor, and hospitals for the sick are a part of it. Everything 
which has love and helpfulness in it is part of it. 

Who are those who try to sow good seed in our hearts ? 

They are our parents, our day teachers and Sunday-school teachers, our pas- 
tors, and all our friends, who try to help us to do right. But the good seed 
they sow does not fall alike on all hearts; for hearts, like fields of earth, are 
very different from one another. 

Who are those who have hearts that are like the hard, trodden wayside ? 

They are those whose hearts are hardened by wickedness and selfishness ; 
people who do not care for goodness ; only for their own pleasure. They 
will not listen to any teaching. I do not think that there are many people 
who are quite so bad. 

Who are like the man who sowed his seed on stony ground ? 

They are those who listen to good teaching and perhaps mean to obey it all, 
but straightway go away and forget all about it. Just as there is no depth to 
the stony soil, so there is no depth to their desires to do right; and their 
resolves wither and die, as the wheat withered and died. 

Many people mean to let the good seed grow in their hearts, but they are so 
busy with their work and their play that they have no time to keep selfishness 
and unkindness, and other weeds, out of their hearts. So the weeds grow 
fast, and choke the good seed. How busy you are all day with your school 
and your friends, your studies and your happy games I That is right. Enjoy 

2 
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them all you can. Only, do not neglect the little garden of your heart, for if 
the weeds of naughtiness get much start they grow — so fast I 

Last of all, who are like the farmers in the first picture who will g^t a 
good rich harvest? 

You can tell that. They are those who have kind hearts for gardens, and 
kind thoughts for roots. They will have kind words for blossoms and kind 
deeds for fruits. As Jesus once said, they are ** those who hear these sayings 
of mine and do them.** You will know them when you meet them. If they 
are children, you will like them to play with. If they are your aunts or uncles 
or cousins, they will be your favorite aunts, uncles, or cousins. A harvest of 
kind words and deeds ! Surely nothing can be sweeter than that ! 

Who will repeat the little verse of poetry once more ? 

But if unkind hearts are the gardens, then how must the verse read ? 

C/hkind hearts are the gardens, 

(Unkind thoughts are the roots ; 
r/hkind words are the blossoms, 

C/nkind deeds are the fruits. 

Sorrowful enough that would be. We must not let the little garden which 
God has intrusted to our care bring forth any such fruits as those. I shall 
tell you a story of two brothers who were rapidly letting the garden of their 
hearts be overgrown with unkindness. Do not wait, as they did, for suffering 
and punishment to soften your hearts so that the good seeds may grow. 



ALBERT AND ALVA. 

Albert and Alva were brothers. They were always together, and they loved 
each other dearly. Everything they had was immediately divided with great 
fairness, and there was never any trouble about the '* big half " and the 
" little half,*' for neither was selfish, and each took whichever half happened 
to fall to him, and there was an end of it. It is a great wonder to us older 
people that children who really and truly love each other can quarrel as they 
often do, and as these little brothers did. I think they quarrelled almost half 
the time. I do not need to tell you how they quarrelled. You see it done too 
often, and you know too well how it is done. Their mother was a sickly 
woman, but she was very patient and loving with her little boys, and tried 
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earnestly to teach tbem how foolish and wrong it is to be always quarrelling 
with those we love best. At last their mother grew worse ; then she grew 
very sick indeed. And now, when she was not able to take care of them, they 
quarrelled more than ever; and as the house was small, of course she heard 
them, and it fretted her and made her worse. Finally, the doctor said they 
must be sent from home till she became better. Their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers and all their other relatives lived far away, and their father was much 
perplexed to know where to send them. Suddenly he remembered all the good 
qualities of a certain Miss Andrews, a maiden lady who lived with her mother 
in a cottage some three miles from his house. ** Aunt Patty" they called 
her, though it was not known that she was really aunt to any one. ** I know 
she will take them," he said to himself; ^' and it is just the thing, for I shall 
be able to drive over and see them every evening. The poor little fellows will 
be lonely, of course ; it may do them good and make them kinder.*' He went 
immediately to see Aunt Patty, and the next morning he carried his boys to her 
house and left them there. 

At first they thought it was fine fun, but their father had not been gone ten 
minutes before they were just as homesick as two little boys could be. But 
there they were, and there they must stay. Then they began to quarrel. 

" It *s all your fault," said Allie, ** you will always talk so loud. You ought 
to know mamma would hear you." 

** It is n't my fault ; it *s yours ; you never will do anything I want you 
to," retorted Bertie. 

Good Aunt Patty had never had much to do with children, but she always 
believed that they would be good if they were treated rightly. Of course 
they would; they couldn't help it. So their quarrelling only made her feel 
sorry for them. 

** The poor darlings I " she said to herself. *♦ It *s natural they should feel 
badly to leave their home. I don't believe they were ever away from their 
mother before. I '11 have them all right directly." 

But Aunt Patty could n't get them ** all right." She prepared a nice lunch 
for them, and took down her best china dishes to please them; but Allie told 
her crossly that they were n't as pretty as his mother's every-day dishes. Then 
she gave it up, and left them alone; but as she watched them she lost all her 
faith in children. They quarrelled all the time now, instead of half the time. 
Their father came to see them every evening, and they teased and begged him 
to take them home. The third day he said sadly : — 
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** Truly, I thought you loved your mother more ; but I see you think only 
of yourselves.*' 

After they went to bed that night, Allie thought of what his father had 
said. Bertie was sound asleep, but Allie lay awake thinking. 

^^ I see ! I see ! " he exclaimed at last, sitting up in bed. ** Bertie, wake 
up! wake up, I say! / know why father doesn't take us home. We've 
promised so many times, that now he does n't believe us ; and I don't blame 
him. He 's waiting till we really get good. I shall be good to-morrow." 

»* So shall I," said Bertie, sleepily. 

The next day the boys fully restored Aunt Patty's faith in children. They 
praised everything she gave them to eat. They even asked for the despised 
china dishes, and declared they were lovely. They filled Aunt Patty's wood- 
box when she was not looking, and laughed, till Aunt Patty said they were 
ci*azy, at her amazement when she discovered the kind little trick. When their 
father came that evening she told him that she always knew children were 
angels, and now she was sure of it. The little boys asked eagerly if their 
mother was better, and never said a word about going home. They half 
hoped he would take them back when he saw how good they had become ; at 
first they felt rather cross because he didn't; but they only said, "It is noth- 
ing to be good one day," and did just the same the next day. Of course all this 
time they forgot to quarrel. The next night their father looked very happy to 
find them still bright and good, and thinking, not of themselves, but only of 
their mother. When he looked into the two wistful little faces, he told Aunt 
Patty he thought he would let them go home with him and get a smile and a 
kiss from mother, and as it would be rather late, she need n't expect them 
back that night. I do not need to tell you that they never returned ; that is, 
to stay. Mother could n't get well, she said, without the sight of their loving 
little faces, and without the little feet which went so softly on her errands. 
She never heard them quarrel once while she was sick. If they must quarrel, 
they got away off where mother could not hear them ; and after a time they 
gave up the ugly habit almost entirely. 
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Draw nigh unto God and he 
will draw nigh unto you. 

James iv, 8. 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

A certain man bad two sons : 

And the younger of them said to 
his father, Father, give me the por- 
tion of goods that fadleth to me. And 
he divided unto them his Uving. 

And not many days after, the 
younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far coun- 
try, and there wasted his substance 
Mnth riotous living. 

And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want. 

And he went and joined himself to 
a citizen of that country; and he 
sent him into his fields to feed swine. 

And he would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine 
did eat, and no man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he 
said. How many hired servants of 
my father's have bread enough and 
to spare, and I perish with hunger ! 

I will arise and go to my father, 
^ and will say unto him. Father, I 
1^ have sinned against heaven, and be- 
fore thee. 

And am no more worthy to be 
called thy son : make me as one of 
thy hired servants. 

And he arose, and came to his 
father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him. and had 
compassion, and ran, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. 

And the son said unto him. Father, 

I have sinned against heaven, and in 

thy sight, and am no more worthy to 

LlTe' * 



be called thy son. 



But the father said to his servants. Bring forth the best 
robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet. 

And bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let 
us eat, and be merry : 

For this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field ; and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 

And he called one of the servants, and asked what these 
things meant. 

And he said unto him. Thy brother is come ; and thy 
father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath re- 
ceived him safe and sound. 




And he was angry, and would not go in : therefore came 
his father out, and entreated him. 

And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many 
years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time 
thy commandment ; and yet thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends: 

But as soon as this thy son was come, which hath de- 
voured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calt. 

And he said unto him, Son, thou art ever with me, and 
all that I have is thine. 

It was meet that we should make merry, and be glad : 
for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again; and 
was lost, and is found. Luke xv, ti. 



Let not thy little heart 

From God, thy Father, stray j 
Live with His loving spirit 

In all thy work and play. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PRODIGAL SON. 

This parable is called " the Parable of the Prodigal Son." 

What does prodigal mean ? 

Why did this son wish to go away from his pleasant home? 

He thoaght that if he had his share of the money, and went away where 
he could spend it as he pleased and do as he pleased, he could have a better 
time. 

Did he have a better time ? 

Perhaps he did for a little while, until his money was spent and the famine 
came. 

What is a famine? 

Do you ever hear people say they are famished ? They mean they are very 
hungry. Well, a famine is a very hungry time; a time when people cannot 
get enough to eat. 

What causes a famine ? 

A famine is caused by the failure of the crops to grow. 

Why do the crops not grow ? 

Perhaps the season was too dry and the crops all withered; perhaps it was 
too wet and they rotted in the ground; or perhaps some destroying insect got 
into the gardens. When the crops do not grow, there is very much suffering 
because people cannot get enough to eat. If the famine is a bad one, many 
people die of starvation. 

Do famines occur often in these days ? 

Not nearly so often as they used to happen. Indeed, they seldom occur ; 
for if the crops fail to grow in any part of the world, steamboats and cars go 
so softly that we who have plenty of food can send it where it is needed 
before the famine becomes severe. 

How hungry was this prodigal son before he made up his mind to arise and 
go to his father ? 
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See how sad he looks, sitting there with the swine around him. He is 
thinking of his kind father and of the home where there is such plenty that 
even the servants have enough to eat. No wonder he is sad ! He knows that 
his father is still his father, and loves him, even though he has been so foolish ; 
ai^ he makes up his mind to ** arise and go to his father.** 

Did his father receive him as a son ? How did he show his joy at seeing 
him again ? Was his brother also pleased ? Why was his brother angry ? 

I 'm afraid this brother had a very bad weed growing in his heart. I mean 
the weed of jealousy. It is one of the most poisonous of all the weeds that 
get into people's hearts, and makes hate grow there, when without it the 
heart would be full of love. 

How can you keep jealousy from getting any start in your heart ? 

By always rejoicing with your little friends when they have something 
which makes them happy, whether you have it or not. Your turn will come 
some other time. 

Think now, and tell me what meaning this parable has for us. 

Sometimes we fancy we can be happier by doing wrong things than by 
doing right things. It does seem so now and then, but it never is so. We 
can always be happier by living near our Heavenly Father and with him. 

Can we really get away from our Heavenly Father ? 

No; but when we forget about him, and will not think of him and try to 
please him, that may be called straying away from him. And when we do 
right and think of him and love him, we call it living near him. I think 
that is a beautiful way of saying it. You can see now the very lovely mean- 
ing of the Scripture verse. 

Who will say the Scripture verse once more ? 

When we draw nigh unto God, how does he draw nigh unto us ? 

He is near us always ; but when we turn toward him and think of him, we 
feel him nearer. We feel our hearts full of love, and that is really God, for 
you know the Bible tells us ** God is love." Do not let your little hearts g^t 
astray from God, for it is a fearful thing to think of living away from the 
great kind loving Father of all, and it is a sweet and encouraging thought to 
think that we are near to him and living with him. 

I shall V tell you a story of a man who lived many years away from his 
Heavenly Father. You will see how much sweeter his life was when he 
remembered his Father's love and ** arose and went to him." 
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FARMER HOLBROOK. 

Farmer Holbrook was cross, — at least the school children said he was cross; 
and school children in the country are quite certain to know who of the 
farmers are ** cross " and who are kind. And they all agreed that Farmer Hol- 
brook was cross, — cross as a bear, said some; ♦* cross as a bundle of sticks," 
said others; and I'm not sure that they were not right. He said he hated the 
sight of children, and he did n*t care for grown people. He worked very hard, 
and his wife worked hard; and as it did not cost them much to live, I think 
people were right when they said he was getting rich. Indeed, riches seemed 
to be the only thing for which he really cared. I don't know that there was one 
person who sincerely loved him, or whom he sincerely loved. He had two sons ; 
but although he had never been cruel to them, he had never been affectionate, 
and had kept them hard at work on the farm till they were of age ; then they 
married, and made homes for themselves. One lived about a mile and the 
other three miles away from the old home; yet it was very seldom that either 
they or the grandchildren ever came to the old homestead. '* It was such a 
long way," they said. Mr. Holbrook had very little to do with the neighbors ; 
nothing at all, indeed, except when it was necessary to sell the things that 
grew on his farm, or buy what he and his wife must have to eat and wear. 

One morning, when he was going down some stone steps to the cellar under 
his bam, his foot slipped and he fell heavily upon the floor. He could not 
move ; and there he lay groaning, till Mrs. Holbrook came out to find him 
and tell him how cold his breakfast was getting. What a fright she had 
when she found him I She forgot all about his breakfast. She pillowed him 
up as comfortably as she could, and for once they found it pleasant to have 
neighbors. Mrs. Holbrook left her husband growling and groaning on his 
painful bed, and ran as fast as she could go to the next house. They soon got 
him into bed. I don't know whether you would have laughed or cried if you 
could have seen how angry he was at the doctor, and how he scowled at him 
when he told him his leg was broken, and that he would be obliged to lie still 
a long time. He declared it was absurd; he said he could n't and he would n't 
lie in bed, and he grumbled and snarled every moment the doctor was setting 
the broken leg. His poor wife had a very hard time taking care of him. But 
she was very patient. She waited upon him and ran upon errands for him 
with the greatest willingness, but she never received any thanks; only scowl- 
ings and mutterings and grumblings. 
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One morning when he woke up, he was astonished to see his oldest grand- 
child, Ethel, stepping softly about the room instead of his wife. Ethel was 
arranging some flowers in a vase on the mantel ; she wore some blossoms 
at her neck, and in her fresh print dress she looked like a bright sweet flower 
herself. 

** Where 's mother ? •* asked Mr. Holbrook. He always called his wife 
" mother.'* 

" She *8 sick. I 'm going to take care of you till she gets better," Ethel 
answered. 

** What 's the matter with her ? '' 

** Matter with her! " echoed the young girl in surprise, " Why, she 's tired 
out taking care of you. It 's hard work." 

" Well, why don't you hire a nurse ? " asked her grandfather after a moment: 
** there are plenty of nurses. Nobody need get sick on my account.** 

** We could n't. They would n't come," answered Ethel. 

** Why would n't they come ? ** asked the invalid, sharply. 

Ethel did not answer immediately, and her grandfather repeated his ques- 
tion almost fiercely. Now, Ethel did not mean to be saucy ; but she was an 
honest miss, and she meant for once to tell him the truth. Perhaps she ought 
not to have done so, but she did. 

"Well; they say you're cross, you see," she said. Then she left the 
room to get his breakfast. 

It was no use to get angry; there was no one there to get angry with ; so the 
old man tunied over and looked out of the window. It was a clear bright 
morning, and everything looked fresh and rosy. He wondered at it, but for 
the life of him he could n't seem to be angry with his saucy pretty grand- 
daughter. Just then he heard the voices of two children near his window. He 
was surprised, for the children seldom went across his garden. . He listened. 

** Come along," said a boy's voice, " it 's nearer this way." 

♦* But I 'm afraid," answered a shy babyish voice; '* that cross man lives in 
here." 

The boy laughed. *' Yes, he lives here, but he can't hurt you ; he has broken 
his leg. Nobody cares, though; it will keep him out of the way a while." 

Mr. Holbrook winced; he fidgeted a little too, as much as he could with one 
of his legs all bound up in splints. When Ethel came with his breakfast, 
he took it without a bit of grumbling. After a moment he asked: 

** Why don't the rest of my grandchildren come and see me ? " 
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** Oh, my 1 ** answered Ethel, opening her eyes very wide, "they don't sup- 
pose you want to be bothered with them." 

** Do they think I 'm a bear ? " was the answer, in a growl that was like 
a bear's. 

** No, I guess not," answered Ethel, turning her face away. Then, suddenly 
changing the subject, she exclaimed, ^*Now, doesn't this room look prettier 
with flowers in it ? " 

** It looks prettier with you in it," he muttered. Then he felt foolish, as 
though he had said something silly, and began grumbling about his breakfast 
being so good-for-nothing that he could n't eat it. But she took no notice of 
his words. She stared at him a moment in amazement; then she rushed up 
to the bed and kissed him on the forehead, exclaiming delightedly, *' There ! 
I shall kiss you. I never knew you were that kind of a grandpa, or I should 
have loved you before." 

All day Mr. Holbrook kept putting his hand to the spot where Ethel kissed 
him. He had not been kissed for so long that it felt strangely. It did him 
good, though: at least, it seemed to, for he didnt grumble any more. 

Late in the afternoon of that day there was a great rush and noise at the 
piazza door. 

*' What 's that ? " asked Mr. Holbrook. 

** All of 'em," answered Ethel, quietly. ** I sent for them." 

"All of what?" 

"The children." 

" What children? " 

"Ours and Uncle Henry's." 

Then he remembered. Before he had time to think about it, the children 
came in ; all in their company clothes and with their company airs : it was a 
great occasion. Each had something for him, — flowers and jellies; and 
thirteen-year-old Elsie had a pudding, which she made herself ". a purpose." 
Grandpa turned away his face as the little things came in so sober and prim, 
yet looking so pretty. The children didn't understand, and drew back. 
Ethel understood. She pushed them towards the bed. 

" Don't mind his turning away," she said; " he 's sick, you know." 

"Turning away 1 Who 's turning away ? " said grandpa, jerking his face 
nervously back again. " Come in, you little rascals I What makes you so 
still ? What did you stop all that noise for ? " 

No one answered. The children looked frightened. 
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** What are you afraid of?'* asked Grandpa, trying to soften his voice. 
** I *m not a bear I I 'm your grandfather. Make a noise, I say ! " 

It was the first time those children ever needed to be told to make a noise; 
it was the first time too, I think, they were ever at a loss how to do it. All at 
once little Neddie remembered himself, and burst out: ** Me 'n' Dick has got a 
drum, *n* a trumpet, 'n' we brought 'em to show you; *n' we can make a noise, 
— we 're soldiers." Then such a drumming and trumpeting as there was I 

** There! '* exclaimed Grandpa. ** That's the kind of boys I like. Give 
these little fellows a dollar. Give 'em all a dollar 1 " 

Such a jolly time as they had of it ! You would never have dreamed it was 
Farmer Holbrook. He was as completely changed as was ** Old Scrooge." 
Did you ever hear about " Old Scrooge "? K you never did, be sure you get 
some one to read to you " Dickens's Christmas Carol." 

Before Farmer Holbrook was well, he had the pupils of Miss Winn the 
teacher in his sick room nearly as much as she had them in the school. The 
grandchildren were there almost all the time. It was wonderful how they 
forgot it was "too far." **It's only a little bit of a way," they said. 
Little Dot declared that it was too bad Grandpa broke his leg, and then 
added: ** I 'se glad he did, though." 

When Grandpa got well it was even jollier, if such a thing could be. 
Everybody wondered at him. It was astonishing how soon people found out 
the change. The young folks soon fell into a way of going to Farmer Hol- 
brook for everything. If they wanted a man to help them trim the church or 
the school-house at Christmas time, no one could do it so well as Farmer Hol- 
brook. Did they want to go ofE on a picnic? No hay-rack but Farmer 
Holbrook's could so well jolt them to the place. Indeed, I think Farmer 
Holbrook made his cart a trifle larger and nicer so that they would want it. 
He planted flowers in his garden because the children liked them, and put 
up a swing for them on an old apple-tree. If any one wanted a watcher for a 
sick friend, he called on Farmer Holbrook. If the minister or the church was 
in difficulty and needed help. Farmer Holbrook was the first man whom they 
thought of to help them. Yes, the change was complete! And, much as 
other people were blessed by it, he got the best of it himself. 

One Sunday the minister read in church the story of the Prodigal Son. 
**That is just what I did," murmured Farmer Holbrook to himself. **I arose, 
and came to my Father; and," he added very fervently, **I shall always, 
always, stay with him." 
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A new commandment I give 
unto you, that ye love one 
another. — John xiii, 34. 



THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

A certain man went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which 
stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. 

And by chance there came 
down a certain priest that way; 
and when he saw him, he 
passed by on the other side. 

And likewise a Levite, when 
he was at the place, came and 
looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. 

But a certain Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he 
was; and when he saw him, 
he had compassion on him. 

And went to him, and bound 
up his wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and set him on his 
own beast, and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of 
him. 

And on the morrow when 
he departed, he took out two 
pence, and gave them to the 
host, and said unto him, Take 
care of him: and whatsoever 
thou spendest more, when I 
come again, I will repay thee. 
Luke X, 30. 



Sweet child, be quick to feel 
The sorrows of another. 

They truly love their God 
Who love and help each other. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN. 

If you should go in these days to the far-off Holy Land, and should go 
down from the city of Jerusalem to the city of Jericho, would you be in 
danger of being robbed and wounded as this poor traveller was? 

Yes. Travellers who go there now, tell us that there is exactly the same 
danger in modem as in ancient times. The road is a lonely, rocky one, pass- 
ing through a wilderness; and all along there are caves and hiding-places 
where robbers may wait for travellers. People who journey over this road 
must take soldiers with them to protect them. In the days of which the par- 
able speaks, the robbers used to take even every bit of the clothing from the 
poor traveller, and leave him in the broiling sun wounded or dead, just as it 
might happen. 

In the parable, who first saw the wounded man, lying naked by the road- 
side? What did he do ? Then who came by ? What did he do ? What is 
a priest ? 

A priest then, like a priest now, took charge of the services in the house of 
worship. 

What do we call our places of worship ? Do the Jews call their places of 
worship ** churches " ? 

They called their usual places of worship ** synagogues." In these they might 
worship and be taught without any priest at all. But in Jerusalem, their own 
beloved city, they had a beautiful and costly place of worship called the 
Temple. In the centre of it were secret and holy places where Grod was 
thought to dwell ; no one might go into these but the priests. The Levites 
might go nearer than the other Jews, but even they must never go into the 
inner and most holy places. The Levites were people set apart from the rest 
as holy. They were devoted to the service of Grod, and helped the priests in 
the Temple, and prayed for the people. They and the priests did not work 
like the others for their living ; the people paid them money to buy their food 
and clothes. 
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What kind of men would you expect these ** holy ones " to be, — these 
priests and Levites? 

Certainly they ought to have been good, and they pretended that they were 
good ; but their goodness was chiefly in fasting, in making long prayers, and 
in bowing themselves very low in the Temple. They went about, trying to 
look holy and pious, but really looking pompous and proud, as if they meant 
to say to everybody, ** Don't touch me; I am holier than thou." They never 
thought for a moment that being good was doing good. 

If they had been really good, what would they have done for the poor 
wounded man in the parable ? 

Who did help him at last ? 

I must tell you a little of this man who helped him. The Samaritans lived 
in Samaria. Samaria lies next to Judea, the land of the Jews. Such 
near neighbors ought to have been good friends ; instead of that, they 
hated each other. The Jews believed one very bad thing, — they thought 
they were Grod*s chosen people, and the only ones he really loved and cared 
for. Wasn't that a very bad thing to believe? Yet the Jews sincerely 
believed it. It was a part of their religion. So, besides hating the Samari- 
tans, they despised them too, as not being God's children at all. How ashamed 
they must have felt when Jesus told them this story ! The hated, despised 
Samaritan had done for his enemy what their holiest men would not do even 
for one of their own people ! 

How did the Samaritan help the suffering man ? What was his beast ? 

It was an ass, as you see in the picture. The Jews used horses only in war- 
How much did the Samaritan give the innkeeper for taking care of the 
man ? Do two pennies seem very small pay for so much work ? 

The pay does seem small ; but we read that the owner of a vineyard paid 
his laborers a penny a day. So the twopence were equal to two days' pay, — 
not so very little after all. 

Who can tell what this parable teaches us ? 

This parable has as beautiful and important a. lesson as you can ever learn. 
It is the lesson of humanity. Oh, what a big word ! It frightens you. But 
stop a little ; it is a simple word, after all. It is just ^wmanness. It is 
the feeling of love and good-vnll in the hearts of human beings for one 
another. 

Who are human beings ? 

All of us are human beings, — men, women, and children. 
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Are there any living beings who are not human beings ? Tell of some. 

Now think a moment. Does a dog, a horse, or a bird, or any other animal 
have this feeling of love and good-will for all other dogs and horses and birds ? 
Does your fat, well-fed cat or dog fret and feel unhappy because, as he goes 
out into the street, he sees poor, hungry, ill-fed ones ? Not a bit. He 
does n't even notice it, and it would n't trouble him if he did. He is not 
human. We are human, and we do care ; that is, if we are noble and good. 
So, because this feeling of love and kindness belongs to human hearts, we call 
it ** humanity." Such conduct as that of the priest and Levite we call inhuman. 
Our land, as almost all lands, is covered all over with institutions and societies 
which show the feeling of kindness and helpfulness in human hearts. 

Can you tell of any of these institutions or societies for helping people who 
cannot help themselves ? 

There are hospitals for sick people, poor-houses for poor people, homes for 
children who have no fathers and mothers ; homes, too, for people who are 
too old to take care of themselves. Then there are asylums for the blind, for 
the deaf and dumb, and the insane. Of course you have heard of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. All these things show that good human beings 
cannot be happy unless everybody is cared for. Besides all these ways of 
helping the unfortunate, if you keep your eyes open, you will see a great deal 
of kindness done in a smaller way to the poor and sick and helpless. Indeed, 
I hope you yourselves do some of it. One thing I want to tell you about these 
institutions for helping the helpless, — they all came from Jesus' teacliing of 
love. Before his time they were hardly known of at all. Almost his whole 
teaching was of love and kindness. Once he said that sweet verse under the 
picture of the good Samaritan. 

Who will repeat the verse ? 

Over and over again he taught this love and kindness. To be a follower of 
Jesus, a Christian, is only to love, — to love God our Heavenly Father, to love 
our neighbor as ourself , and, harder than all, to love our enemy. Love every 
child of Grod. Keep your hearts /u/Z of love. 

Where do we find the most of this sweet spirit of love and helpfulness ? 

We find it most in lands like our own, where people have been taught the 
teachings and life of Jesus and have learned to love them. 

Do we find it at all in the hearts of savages, who have never heard of God 
and of Jesus ? 
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Yes ; this feeling is planted deep in the heart of every child that is born. 
Sometimes it does not seem to be there ; but we know it is there. When 
missionaries go among these savages, they say to themselves, " We will find 
this sweet human feeling, though it is buried in their hearts; and we will 
show them that it is the grandest and holiest part of themselves, the part that 
will never die. We will teach them to nourish it too, and to make it grow till 
they are savages no longer." And the missionaries are never disappointed ; 
they always find this humanity. It is just because it is there, that these 
savages are human beings and not animals. Let me tell you how Mungo 
Park found this feeling among the wild people of Africa. 



MUNGO PARK AMONG THE SAVAGES. 

Young as you are, you all know who found America. Every little boy and 
girl in our country knows the name of Christopher Columbus. Such a hurrah 
as there was in the Old World when the new one was found I People were 
wild to come to America. I think nations never grew up so fast as they 
did in America when America was found. The Old World was too full; 
it needed a chance to overflow, and there could n't be a better place to overflow 
to than our great America. America is a glorious land. I hope you know 
all its glories by heart, — famous great rivers and lakes and forests, rich 
mines of copper and iron and coal, and even of gold and silver. And, better 
than all the rest, is its fine, wholesome climate. You see, America was just a 
capital place in which to start new nations. No wonder they grew fast. 

But it is n't America I want to tell you about. When the nations of the 
Old World overflowed, why did n't they overflow into Africa ? There was huge, 
great Africa lying right next to them. No great ocean to cross to get to it, 
and no white people in it any more than in America. True, there were plenty 
of black savages there. So there were savages in America, too, red Indian 
savages. That could n't have been the trouble. It is quite a riddle, you see. 
But if you knew Africa as well as you know America, you could find the 
answer easily enough. You would not like to live in Africa. To begin with, 
it has no fine great rivers. When you go home, ask some one to show you — 
I beg your pardon, ask some one to please show you — a map of Africa, and 
then a map of North America ; a good one, with all the rivers put in. Then 
look for yourself, and you '11 see one difference between America and Africa. 
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Look, too, and see that great desert of sand which takes up so mach room in 
the north part of Africa. Perhaps, while you are about it, some one will show 
you the lands that were so full that they overflowed, and you can see how near 
Africa is to them. But, near or far, nations did n't care for Africa. It is ter- 
ribly hot there, and half the year it is wet and unwholesome besides, so that 
"white people who go there are almost sure to have the fever. No ; Africa 
was n't a fit place to live in; so the people in Europe just let it alone, and let 
the Negro savages have it all to themselves. They did n*t let it quite alone, 
either. They went down in ships to the coasts of it, and carried off all the 
black men and women and children they could catch, and sold them to 
rich people in America and other places for slaves. That is where the 
ancestors of those slaves came from about whom you learned in the story 
of the little Negroes who made such a commotion in the old school-house 
on the hill. I think the Europeans might better have let Africa entirely alone, 
don't you ? 

After a while, thoughtful men began to think about Africa. *• Perhaps 
Africa isnH a fit place for white men to live," they said; ** but, at least, we 
ought to know about it.** Men in these days like to know. They like to 
know everything, and they wanted to know about Africa. There were great 
elephants running wild over the whole land, whose tusks and teeth were good 
for ivory. There were animals and reptiles whose skins were worth a great 
deal of money. Africa might, they thought, be a good place for trading. 
Besides, there were all those ignorant black savages. Kind-hearted, religious 
people longed to have them taught the religion and wisdom of the white 
people. So, a number of men formed themselves into a society to see what 
could be done about Africa. They called themselves the African Association. 
They sent a man over to Africa to learn all he could about it ; but he never 
came back. They sent another man ; he never came back. And still, they 
sent another ; but it was just the same. Perhaps these men died of the fever ; 
perhaps they were killed by the savages. No one ever knew. The Associa- 
tion got discouraged at last. But another man came boldly forward and 
said he was ready to brave the dangers and try it once more. This man 
was a Scotchman, Mungo Park. He was gone two years and a half; but 
he came back, and when he got home again he found himself quite famous. 
He made a little book telling about his travels. This little book was one of 
the very few books which your fathers and grandfathers had to read when 
they were boys. It was one of the most interesting ones, too, though you 
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would think it dry enough. Since then, other men have been to Africa, and 
Africa is now quite well known. If you are old enough to read it, ask your 
parents to get you Livingstone's " Travels in Africa.** You will find it a 
nice book to read. 

But all this time I have not told you the story of the African woman's 
humanity. You can imagine what a hard time Mungo Park had, making his 
way among the savages. His life was in danger all the time. It was only the 
humanity which he found again and again in the hearts of these untaught 
Negroes, which saved him a hundred times from death. The little story that 
I shall tell you is about one of these many times. Park had worked very hard 
to find his way to a town where a Negro king lived, when, hot and tired, and 
half sick with fever, he came in sight of the town, and had only a river to 
cross to get to it. He was starting to cross this river, when a messenger came 
running to him and told him he must not go over without the consent of the 
king. The messenger showed him the way to a little village near by, and 
said he had better wait there till he got the king's consent to cross the river. 
But when he reached the little village, what was his horror to find that no one 
would give him shelter 1 " An ugly white man ! *' they exclaimed in terror. 
Of course, they thought black the right and natural color for people. ** An 
ugly white man I Perhaps he is the son of the Evil One, and will bewitch 
us ! *' No one would help him, for fear and horror of such an ugly white 
creature. Here is what he wrote in a letter he sent home : — 

*' I was obliged to sit all day, without victuals, in the shade of a tree ; and the 
night threatened to be very uncomfortable, for the wind arose and there was a great 
appearance of heavy rain ; and the wild beasts are so very numerous in the neigh- 
borhood, that I should have been under the necessity of climbing up the tree and 
resting among the branches." 

But the tired, sick man did not have to spend the night in the tree, with the 
wild beasts howling around him. A woman, kinder and braver than the rest, 
found him here, and felt pity for his sufferings. She broiled him a fish for his 
supper, and let him sleep on the mat in her house. Then something happened, 
which makes the story very charming. The young women of the Jiouse 
had stopped to gaze upon the stranger. Now that he was made comfortable 
for the night, the woman told them to go again about their work. The greater 
part of the night they remained spinning, all the time singing songs. One of 
them made a little song about him, which she sang in a sweet, plaintive tone.^ 
It was like this, only it was in their wild Negro language : — 
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** The winds roared and the rains fell. 
The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under our tree. 
He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind him com." 

Then the others took up the chorus and sang, with pitying looks toward him, 

*' He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his corn." 

Park tells us, in his book, that this unexpected kindness made him feel so sad 
— or so glad, I cannot tell you which — that the tears kept coming into his 
eyes, and he could not sleep. 

Such touching stories as this show us what a strong, sweet thing this human- 
ity is. But I must tell you the sad, sad truth. The humanity in the hearts 
of the African savages had never been helped to grow, and there was not 
quite enough of it, at the last, to save poor, brave Mungo Park. After he 
wrote his little book he went back to Africa. He was gone a long time, and 
sent home many letters. One day a letter came which said in it, ** I shall be 
home very soon, perhaps even before you get this letter." But his country- 
men never heard from him or saw him again ; and though people went out in 
a ship to hunt him up, they never found him ; but they learned things which 
make us believe he did not die ol the fever, but was killed at last by cruel 
savages. 
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CHAPTER VI; 

THE UNMERCIFUL SERVANT. 

This is truly a sad picture ; indeed, it is a sad parable, all of it. AVhen 
we see the poor man in such sorrow and suffering before his king, it is hard 
to believe that after being forgiven his large debt, he will straightway go 
away and be so harsh and cruel to a fellow-servant, — one who owes him so 
very little, too. 

Was it just for the king to order the servant and his family to be sold to 
pay his debt? 

It was just, perhaps; that is, according to the law. In that country and in 
many others, it was then the law that if a man could not pay his debts by 
selling his goods, he must sell himself and his family to some rich person who 
would buy them as slaves, and so pay his debts. Was not that a terribly 
cruel law? 

Why, then, did the king not sell his servant and get his money? 

He was ** moved with compassion, and forgave him the debt." What a 
good, kind-hearted king ! Now the servant and his family will still be free ! 
It is a grand thing when a powerful king knows how to exercise mercy 
with his power. One of our greatest poets has said a fine thing about 
that. It is just a little hard, but I think you can understand it : ** Earthly 
power shows most like God's when mercy seasons justice.'* It was WilUam 
Shakspeare who said that. 

Who can tell what it means ? 

Do you not think this good king's power ** showed like God's " ? 

Would it have been right for the king to forgive the debt if it had been 
owed to some one else instead of to himself ? 

Not unless he had paid the debt himself. It would not have been just. 
We must be just first, and kind in our justice if we can ; but just, always. 
The king was unjust to no one but himself; and being unjust to one's self 
for the sake of another is one sort of kindness. 
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What kind of a man must this servant have been, to be so harsh and ^vuel 
after receiving so great a kindness ? 

Can you blame the king for taking back all his mercy, when he heard 
what the servant had done? 

What did he do to the servant ? 

Who were the tormentors ? 

Oftentimes dishonest men used to hide their money and goods to escape 
paying their debts ; they buried them in the earth, or gave them to some 
friend to keep for them. The tormentors were men who, in the prison, hurt 
and tormented the debtors till they made them confess where their money 
was; or if the debtors really had no money, they might in this way be made 
to think of some way to get it. Men who could not pay their debts used to 
be very cruelly treated. The parable does not say that the king sold the 
servant and his family into slavery, as he first intended. Let us hope that 
at least his wife and children did not have to suffer with him for his 
cruelty. 

Can you think of any words of Jesus which tell us we must forgive if we 
wish to be forgiven, or be merciful if we wish to have mercy shown us ? 

He taught this very often. Once he said, ** Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy." 

Think over the Lord's Prayer, which is the prayer Jesus taught us, and 
see if you can find anything there about forgiveness. 

Who will repeat again the Scripture verse on the card ? 

Ought we to forgive others, if they do not forgive us ? 

Always forgive. Never have any unforgiving feelings in your heart. Un- 
forgivingness leads to hate ; and hate leads to everything that is evil. 

Why, then, can we not expect our Heavenly Father to forgive us, whether 
we forgive others, or not ? 

He is always ready to forgive. Forgiveness is always waiting for us ; but 
the sweet peace and joy of being forgiven cannot come into our heart while 
imforgivingness and hate are in it. The coming of peace and joy into our 
heart is the sign of forgiveness: I might ahnost say it is the forgiveness. 
How can you be peaceful and joyous with an unkind, unforgiving spirit in 
your heart? Hearts are very big sometimes, but never big enough to hold 
joy and hate at the same time. No, no, children ; never hate, and never be 
unforgiving. Keep your hearts happy and sweet, whatever others do and 
whatever comes to you. Then you will forgive without knowing it, and be 
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always foi^ven. K any one does you an nnkindness or injury, go about 
something joyous and forget it. Keep happy at all events. 

Hear, now, how Little Helen learned what the parable and the lesson have 
been teaching us. 



HOW HELEN GOT A TWIN SISTER. 

Helen Meredith was an only child. She was an affectionate, happy fairy 
of a girl, and you can easily think how much her father and mother 
loved her. People said they indulged her too much. They did give her 
almost everything she wanted, and her play-room would have been a perfect 
faii-y-land to some children whom I know. She was grateful, too, for what 
she had, and loved her father and mother dearly. But having so much done 
for her, and having to do so little for others, she got a kind of hardness into 
her heart that her father and mother did not notice. 

The children at school noticed it, however. One day little Bessie Hallam 
dropped down the register a penny belonging to Helen. They could n't get 
it again, and Helen was quite cross about it. Bessie was all sorrow : she 
kept quite still for a moment ; she was trying to do a very hard thing. 
She did it, too, the brave, sweet darling ! She fumbled in her pocket till 
she brought up a bright penny. " There ! " she said ; *' this is all mine, 
and I Ml give it to you. I ought to." 

All the children looked at Helen, and were disappointed when she took it; 
for Bessie was poor, and very seldom had a penny of her own. 

** It 's fair^ is n't it ? " asked Helen, feeling ashamed. 

"Yes," they all said, **it's fair.'^ But I do not think they loved her 
quite as much for it, and I know she was not wholly her happy little self 
again for a long time. 

Helen's father and mother never saw anything of all this. If they had, 
they too would have been truly unhappy. Something happened, though, 
which opened their eyes to it all. Mrs. Meredith had a dear friend who had 
been her schoolmate when they were children. She was a widow now, with 
one child, — a girl almost exactly Helen's age. Mrs. Meredith had not seen 
this friend for years ; but she often wrote letters to her and received letters 
from her in return, and she knew she was very poor. One day she got a 
letter saying that her friend had died. Edith, her little girl, was to go to 
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Hre with an uncle many miles away; but he would not be able to come lor 
her for a few weeks, and the dying woman had asked those about her to 
write to Mrs. Meredith and beg her to take charge of the child till her 
unde should come for her. Mr. Meredith started immediately to go and 
bring the child, and, while Mrs. Meredith waited with a warm but sorrowful 
heart for the little orj^an, Helen could hardly contain herself with delight 
at the thought of having, for so long a time, a guest of her owd age. 

Two warm loving hearts greeted the shy, tired little traveller when Mr, 
Meredith lifted her in his arms from the carriage, brought her into the house, 
and put her into his wife's lap. Edith soon lost her shyness. It was 
wonderful how quickly she made herself at home. Not so wonderful, either; 
fer I am sure it was love and kindness that made it so easy. Love and 
kindness will change very hard things. 

Another bed was put into Helen's pretty pink room, and the little girls 
would not be separated for a single minute, day or night, if they could help 
it. Mrs. Meredith soon found that they did n't need the other bed, for there 
was no peace till they were allowed to get into the same bed. **It isn't 
half so easy," said Helen, ** to love her way off there where I can 't reach 
her." 

They were very, very happy together ; but Helenas parents began now to 
sec what her playmates had seen long before, — the ugly weeds growing in 
their dear daughter's heart. She showed Edith all her pretty tilings, and 
took the greatest delight in Edith's enjoyment of them ; but she reminded 
her carefully that they were not hers. ** They are all mine, you know," she 
would say, again and again. The children were playing together very hap- 
pily one morning, when Edith — she never could imagine how she did it — 
stumbled and fell, with Helen's favorite doll in her arms. Edith was not 
hurt, but oh, dear I the doll I It had a great ugly crack all across the neck. 
Poor Edith was sorry enough. Mamma was in the next room, and could 
hear all that the little girls were saying. 

** That's my pet doll, Edie Morris," exclaimed Helen, **and that head 
cost a whole dollar, 'count of the hair." 

** I 'm 80 sorry ! Truly, I 'm ever 'n' ever so sorry ! " said Edith in a 
trembling voice. Mrs. Meredith could not quite be sure Edith was not 
crying. She waited. She hoped — oh, so much I — that her little daughter 
would say something k)ving and kind. It really made a great pain in her 
heart, the answer that came : — 
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** Well, that doesn't mend it. You 've got a dollar, and you ought to give 
it to me to get another ; of course you ought to." 

The gentleman "who had so kindly taken care of Edith till Mr. Meredith 
came for her had slipped a bright silver dollar into her hand at parting. 
Edith was very fond of it ; she carried it in her pocket all the time, and 
looked at it and petted it a dozen times a day. Her voice trembled even 
more, as she answered plaintively, ** What ! spend all my pretty dollar for 
a dolly's broken head ? Oh, Helen ! " 

** Well, it's fair^^^ answered Helen, sulkily. Fair is always children's 
word for just 

Mrs. Meredith could bear it no longer. She went in to them. She tried 
to make Helen see that though it might be fair^ it was not kind. But with 
all her explaining she could not make the obstinate child give up her 
claim on the dollar. She could hardly believe the sulky, hard-hearted 
girl before her was her own Helen. She gazed upon her in sorrowful 
silence. Suddenly Edith darted forward, put the dollar quickly down by 
Helen, and ran out of the room. Mrs. Meredith went out too, without 
saying any more. She found Edith curled all up on her bed, sobbing as if 
her poor heart would break. She gathered the little bundle of grief into her 
arms and comforted it back to gladness. 

'* Never mind, Edie dear," she said, ** Helen won't spend your pretty 
dollar right away. Let her keep it for a while. We will see if we cannot 
find some way of getting a kinder feeling into her heart by and by. I don't 
think she will stay so unkind. She can't : it will make her too unhappy." 

And Helen was unhappy. Deep down in her heart she wished a hun- 
dred times that Edie's dollar was back in Edie's pocket. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Meredith and the two little girls went to a green- 
house. Mrs. Meredith bought a beautiful lily, which she had immediately 
planted in her own flower-garden. All the family admired it ; the children 
especially were charmed with it. 

Just before the children went to bed, they had a frolic with Rover in the 
garden. How they raced! and what a merry time they had of it! But, alas I 
careless Helen stumbled over her mother's beautiful lily and cruslied the tender 
plant with her feet. She ran sobbing into the house, and told her mother 
of the accident. "Oh, Mother!" she exclaimed, "I'm so sorry! so sorry!" 

Her mother went out and looked at the lily. The graceful stalk was 
broken, and the white lily was trailing on the ground. 
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'* Truly, Mamma," exclaimed the little penitent again, ** I am sorry, in- 
deed I am, and I will be more careful in future. I will truly, Mamma." 

Her mother drew her to her side. 

** Helen, dear," she said, " I believe you when you say you are sorry, but 
your sorrow will not give me back my lily. You must take the money 
you were saving for the Fourth of July and buy me another." 

Helen looked up in amazement. Then she remembered, and hung her 
head. She was ready now to listen about justice and kindness going 
hand in hand. Throwing her arms around her mother's neck, she cried 
passionately, — 

*' Oh, Mamma I we won't live fair ; we '11 live hind, I know it will be 
nicer. And Edie may have her naughty, bad dollar ; I hate it." 

**We must always * live fair,' " said her mother, kissing the tear-stained 
face; ** but we will add kindness to fairness ; then we shall be sure to be 
right." 

Helen had plenty of time to learn to ** live kind " with her friend. 
Edith's uncle came for her in a few weeks, but Mr. and Mrs. Meredith found 
that he was a poor man with a large family of his own. After thinking it 
over carefully, they offered to keep Edith, to be another daughter to them 
and a sister to their own little girl. Her uncle was glad to leave her in a 
home so much more beautiful than the one he could give her, and with 
a father and mother and sister so loving and kind. I cannot begin to tell you 
the delight of the two girls. They hugged and kissed each other every five 
minutes. They danced and capered and jumped like — truly I don't know 
of anything that ever danced and capered and jumped as lively as they did. 
Over and over again they kept exclaiming, — 

** Now we are own, own sisters ! " 

** Twin sisters! " put in Helen, " for we are just the same age, you know." 

You would never have dreamed they were twins, though. Helen, tall, fair, 
and slight, with deep soft blue eyes ; Edith, a short and fat little lassie, 
with dark hair and merry brown eyes. But they loved each other like twins, 
for all that, and more and more, too, every day. And it all happened just 
as the wise parents had hoped it would : their Helen grew up tender and 
kind, as well as just, and they found themselves tvoice happy in the love of 
two loved and loving daughters. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE TEN VIRGmS. 

Did you ever go to a wedding ? Was it at all like this wedding ? How 
are people married in these days ? 

A minister usually marries them. He has them promise to live together 
and love each other all their lives. It is a very simple but a very solemn 
ceremony. Sometimes, very often indeed, a large number of the friends 
of those who are to be married are invited to the wedding. They have a 
pleasant time, and sometimes a feast is given. Then the guests wish their 
newly-married friends a long and happy life together, and go home. 

From the picture, would you imagine a wedding in Palestine to be anything 
like our weddings ? 

Weddings in Palestine and other Eastern countries are very different from 
ours. There is no minister or priest, and no religious ceremony. Taking tiie 
bride from her old home to her new one is really the marriage ceremony ; and 
a very picturesque ceremony it is. Very late in the evening, the bridegroom, 
— that is, the man who is going to be married, — will start out gaily dressed to 
bring home his bride. Many of his friends will go with him, carrying torches 
and lamps, and a merry time they will make of it. In the morning he sent 
his bride a beautiful white dress, some flowers and ornaments and rich 
perfumes. So she, too, will be gaily dressed. Thus the bridegroom and bis 
friends will start out to bring the bride to her new home. Other friends of 
the happy pair, like these ten virgins, will wait somewhere on the road to 
join the gay procession. Then they will all go to the home of the bridegroom 
to a great feast. The feast and the merriment will last a week, perhaps two 
weeks. But every one must have a lamp or a torch. Ah, now you can see 
why the five poor virgins are so sad. Their lamps have gone out, and they 
have no more oil. 
Why could they not come in afterwards? 
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The door was shut. Only those who honored the bridegroom and bride by 
coming to the wedding (the procession was the wedding, you know) are 
invited to the feast. 

Now what can we learn from this interesting parable ? 

Those who were ready enjoyed the wedding and the feast. Those who 
were not ready lost both. It is a very simple lesson. We must always be 
ready. Or, to say it in a little parable to ourselves, we must always keep 
our lamps burning. Ah, I know what you are thinking 1 You do not know 
when to be ready, and for what to be ready. Be always ready, and be ready 
for everything. Keep your lamp always burning. 

Can you think of any way to keep your lamp burning ? 

One very important way is to keep healthy and well. A boy or girl who 
has a headache or feels " dumpy " cannot be half as useful, nor enjoy anything 
half so much, as a hearty well boy or girl can. What ! Do you say you cannot 
keep yourselves well? No, not always ; but you can do much more than you 
think toward keeping welL 

How can you do a great deal toward keeping well? 

By eating wholesome food, by going to bed early, and — perhaps you find 
it hard to believe this — by keeping happy and cheerful. So, good health is 
one kind of oil that will help to keep your little lamp burning. I will show 
you that there are many other kinds. 

Did you ever see little news-boys selling papers ? Can you tell me any- 
thing about them ? How do you suppose they learn to read and write, and 
to do all the other things you learn in school, when they spend their time 
selling papers ? They must not grow up mthout learning, you know : it 
would be very wrong to let them do that. So, there are schools on purpose 
for them, some of them in the day and some in the evening ; and no boy 
is allowed to sell papers who does not go to one of these schools sometime 
during the day or evening. One day a gentleman came into one of these 
schools and said to the teacher, " I want a boy to come into my office and 
learn to be a merchant. I will give him a first-rate chance, so I want a first- 
rate boy.*' How the little fellows' eyes shone ! Every boy wanted the 
chance. Only one boy, of course, could have it. 

How was the teacher to decide which of the boys would best suit the 
gentleman ? 

You can tell as well as I. First of all, he must be an honest boy. Then 
he must be a boy who has studied hard and learned a good deal. How 
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proud and happy the successful little fellow was as he marched off I No fear 
that he would not become a wise and good man. A boy who is honestf and 
who tries to learrif cannot fail to grow up wise and good. 

What, now, was the oil that kept this little fellow's lamp burning? 

He had two kinds of oil in his lamp. Honesty and knowledge. Now hear 
one more story, — this time of a little girl who gained a great pleasure by 
having her lamp burning. She was always very kind and helpful to her baby 
brother, — much kinder than any of her brothers and sisters were. Once her 
mother was going to Grandma's with the baby, to stay a week. How all the 
children wanted to go I But mamma said, "No, not this time." Then 
mamma thought a moment. **Yes," she said, ** we must manage to take 
Ethel, — she helps me so much with the baby." So Ethel had a beautiful 
visit of a whole week at Grandma's, all because her little lamp was burning. 

Can you tell me what was the oil in Ethel's lamp that kept it burning ? 
This time it was loving-kindness and helpfulness. Loving-kindness and 
helpfulness will always keep your lamp burning bright and steady. 

Now do you not see that any kind of goodness or wisdom is oil to keep 
your lamp burning ? 

K, then, you are kind and obliging; if you are honest and true; if you learn 
to do thoroughly and well whatever you have to do, — there will surely some- 
time come a chance for you to be useful and happy on account of it. Indeed, 
I think it will keep you always happy and useful. So, keep healthy and well 
and form good habits ; for the habits which you form while you are young 
will last you all your life. 

I want you to hear the story of a lady who, almost from the time she was 
a baby, "loved and learned; " and when her time came she was ready. 



FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 

What a beautiful name ! Yes, Florence Nightingale was a beautiful lady 
with a beautiful name. She " loved and learned " from her babyhood. She 
loved to **love and learn." Sick people, she thought, needed loving most, 
and she never tired of taking care of them and loving them. When she was a 
tiny creature she had such a tender, gentle way with them, that they said she 
was a natural-bom nurse. Her little hand knew just how to soothe away 
a headache. Her light, airy feet carried her round so softly that she seemed 
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like a fairy, and the flowers and fruit and cooling drink she brought seemed 
as though they were fresh from fairy-land. When she was old enough she 
visited all the poor families far and near, and did ever so many kind things 
to make their life more easy and joyous. Especially, she used to go into the 
hospitals to see the sick people, and carry them flowers and dainties and kind 
words. If you go into a hospital now-a-days you will find everything nice 
and neat and comfortable ; you will see quiet, gentle nurses stepping softly 
around, and floweis to make things bright and cheerful. But in the days of 
Florence Nightingale a hospital was a dreary place. It was noisy and dirty; 
and any one, they thought, would do for a nurse. Kind, tender-hearted Flor- 
ence Nightingale had the heartache all the time, thinking of the sufferings of 
the poor, half-cared-for sick men and women and children in the hospitals. 
She read books about sickness and how to take care of sick people. She even 
left her home and went away to a school to learn about such things. But I 
think her kind heart and her wise, loving mind taught her even more than 
the books and the school. While other daughters of rich men were amusing 
themselves with drives and parties and fine dresses, Florence Nightingale 
was spending ever so much of her money and all her time in London, 
trying to make one of the hospitals there quiet and neat and comfortable, 
and bright, too, and cheerful ; and so show people what all hospitals ought to 
be. She even wrote a book about the right way of taking care of sick people 
and of hospitals. It was a great, loving work she was doing; and the hearts 
of all the people of her country had already learned to love her and honor 
her. But her Heavenly Father had a work even grander for her to do. 
Or, rather, he had a grand, noble work for some one to do; and Florence 
Nightingale was the one he found ready to do it. 

War is a terrible thing. We hope sometime to be wise enough and good 
enough to agree together without war. But I am sorry to say we have not 
got so wise and good as that yet. At the time Florence Nightingale was 
working so lovingly over her hospital in London, her country was having a 
great war with another nation. Many brave men had sailed away from their 
dear *' Merrie England '* to fight battles for her. As the loved shore of their 
native land faded from their sight, we know that many a heart must have 
been sad at the thought of wife and little ones, of mother or of sweetheart 
left behind. But every man feels himself a hero when he gives himself to 
his country, and the heart of a hero is always brave and cheerful. The men, 
as they sailed off to the war, kept up their cheerfulness and courage by gay 
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songs and stories. If the poor gallant fellows had known a tenth part of 
the awful sufferings which were waiting for them in the desolate place they 
were going to, even gay songs and stories would never have cheered them. 
Why such a wicked thing happened, and how it all came about, you are too 
small to understand. The poor soldiers themselves could not understand it 
when they found themselves in this dreary place, and learned that they must 
spend a cold, bitter winter there ; for they had no tents, and each soldier had 
but one blanket. At night he had to wrap himself in this blanket and lie down 
on the cold snow. Soldiers always suffer much, but I think these soldiers suf- 
fered more than almost any other soldiers who ever went to a war. Every morn- 
ing a good many were found frozen to death, and many more had their ears or 
hands and feet or even their legs frozen. And the sick ones ! Indeed, hardly 
any were well. Yet there were no arrangements to take care of them. 
Oftentimes they were left lying on the snow in the cold rain or sleet for a 
whole day. I am glad I cannot make you know how terrible it was. At 
last, news of it all got home to England. You can be sure every one started 
up in grief ; yes, in anger, too. " We sent our fathers and our sons and our 
brothers away to fight for you, and even to die for you,'' they said, " but not 
to freeze to death or die because you do not take care of them." Mothers 
could not sleep at night, weeping for their husbands and sons sick and dying 
far away where they could not help them. Men forgot their business. Even 
children left their play to listen to the sad stories. Hundreds and hundreds 
of dollars were sent to the men who had charge of the soldiers. " Buy them 
everything they need,'' the people said,— "everything even to the finest dain- 
ties. Only take good care of our poor soldiers. " 

But who would go out to the land of horror and war and take care of the 
sick, dying soldiers, and use the money to make them comfortable ? Ah ! now 
you can guess the great work which found Florence Nightingale the person 
ready to do it. All England thought of her at once. Would she go ? They 
almost held their breath till they got the answer. Gro? She forgot her hos- 
pital ; she forgot everything. She wished herself there in an instant ! Such 
a great shout of joy and thanksgiving as went up from every heart in Eng- 
land! Forty ladies immediately came forward and said, *' We will go with 
you and be your nurses." Almost before people knew what was being done 
for their far-away loved ones, a ship carrying Florence Nightingale and her 
forty brave and loving helpers was sailing swiftly over the same blue waters 
that had listened to the merry songs and tales of the valiant soldiers. 
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And did they help the poor soldiers ? Did they take care of the sick and 
dying ? When you get old enough, let it be one of the first things you read 
about, — the noble work these ladies did there. Florence Nightingale looked 
around her on the sad, sad scene, but her stout heart never quailed. From 
the moment she set her foot on the land things began to get right. Every- 
body obeyed her slightest wish. " Put up a barrack for a kitchen," she said, 
— it was up in a twinkling. ** Put up another for a washroom, ''^ — that went 
up as quickly. ** First of all,'* she said, ** everything must be clean,^^ — the 
sick soldiers had decent places arranged for them immediately. Beef tea 
was made for them by great kettlefuls. Dear me ! I cannot tell you what 
was done. Everything was done that could be done. And so quickly, too ! 
It seemed like magic. It was magic, — the magic of wisdom in the hands 
of love. As for Florence Nightingale, you can imagine how the poor, sick 
soldiers worshipped her. All the swearing stopped, and the grumbling, out 
of respect and love for her. They kissed her shadow as it passed. They 
were made happy for a whole day if she smiled on them. At night, when 
everybody else was sleeping, and she went softly around to see that all was 
well with "her boys," it was hard to believe she was not an angel. As news 
of it all went home to England, no words can express the love that went out 
to her. Every prayer that went up at home for the dear, far-away loved ones 
asked for a blessing, too, on the sweet angel who hovered around them. 
All over the world the newspapers carried the story of her wonderful love 
and courage. Every heart was full of admiration and love. People in all 
countries, even this one of ours so far away, bought her picture and hung 
it fondly on the wall. 

Florence Nightingale stayed out there more than two years. Then she came 
home. But she came home sick, never to be well again. She was naturally 
only a delicate woman, not used to hardships at all, and her frail body was all 
worn out by her terrible toils. All England wanted to do something to show 
the nation's great love and gratitude to her. They would have given her all 
the money she wanted : money was nothing. But they knew she did not care 
for money: she only spent it for others. They soon thought of a plan that 
would please her. They knew what she would like more than anything else. 
They gave her a great sum of money to set up a school for teaching people 
how to be good nurses. Queen Victoria gave her an elegant cross made all 
of rich jewels; and, more than that, she invited Florence Nightingale to come 
and visit her for several days in her palace home. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE LEAVEN.i 

First of all, What is leaven ? 

Leaven is nothing more or less than the yeast your mother puts in her 
bread. 

Have you ever seen bread made ? Tell all about it. 

Only think ! without that bit of yeast the bread would be hard and heavy, 
perhaps even sour. Now it is light and soft and nice. 

Does not this little parable show, in a very strong way, the great power of 
little things ? 

Can you tell what the parable means to teach us ? 

How is the kingdom of Heaven like leaven ? 

Who remembers the verse we once had which tells us where we may find the 
kingdom of Heaven, or the kingdom of God ? 

" Behold, the kingdom of God is within you." 

How does the kingdom of Heaven in the heart of a person work like the 
leaven which the woman mixed into the bread ? 

It makes all his thoughts good and heavenly, and that makes his words and 
deeds good. 

What kind of bread did we see that we should have, without the leaven ? 

What kind of a world would this be, without the kingdom of heaven in the 
hearts of people to leaven it and make it sweet and beautiful ? 

It makes one shudder to think what a selfish, wicked world this would be 
without the kingdom of love and kindness in the hearts of the people. Words 
and deeds of love and kindness sweeten life, as the leaven sweetens the bread; 
and they make life a beautiful thing. 

» It will be profitable to ask the children, the Sunday before having this lesson, to go into the 
kitchen, some night during the week, and see the bread made and set away to rise. Tell them 
also to try and see it in the morning before it is baked, and to notice how it has risen. Direct 
them to observe how very small is the bit of yeast used. 
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Know ye not that a little leaven, leaveneth the whole lump ? — i Cor. v, 6. 



THE LEAVEN. 



The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and 
hid in three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. — Matt, xiii, 33. 



Our many deeds, the thoughts that we have thought, 

They go out from us thronging every hoiu" ; 

And in them all is folded up a power 

That on the earth doth move them tO'and fro ; 

And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 

In hearts we know not, and may never know, d 
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Who will say the verse of poetry once more ? 

Do we not all want our hearts glad with the thought that our words and 
deeds are working good and not ill ? 

What kind of words and deeds must th^y be, then ? 

Did you ever stand bricks or long blocks near to each other, in a row, then 
push over the first one, and see them all go down ? 

^ That is just the way a word or a deed goes from one heart to another, and 
makes many people either happy or sad. It is almost always the kingdom of 
heaven in somebody's heart that starts the happiness. Then it works and 
works of itself, and makes a great deal of joy; just as the leaven works in the 
night, while we are sleeping, to make the bread soft and light. If you will 
think of this when you eat your delicious bread at breakfast, it will help you 
remember to try and be a little leaven of love and kindness all day, that 
you may make life around you happy and sweet. 

Do you not find it easier to be good when those around you are kind and 
loving ? You see, then, how your being kind and loving will make it easier for 
others to be good. 

"VMiich will do the world more good, a man or woman who is a great scholar 
and has learned a great deal, or one whose heart is full of love and the king- 
dom of God? 

You can tell well enough ; but know this also, that if our heart is full of 
love, we can do much more to leaven the world and make it good and beauti- 
ful if we are also wise and learned. So try always to learn and be wise, but 
** seek yejirst the kingdom of God." 

Hear now the story of little Lilian's geranium. - You will see how one small 
deed of love worked out much good and happiness. 



LITTLE LILIAN'S GERANIUM. 

Little Lilian sat on the dining-room floor. By her side was a beautiful, large 
geranium in a pot. Lilian was looking at it very soberly. The family were 
all going out West to live, and she did not know what to do with this, the pet 
of all the flowers, her scarlet geranium. She wanted to carry it with her to 
her new home ; but mamma said no, she could not possibly do that. The 
door-bell rang. It was the doctor. Nobody was ill ; he just came in to say 
a few last good-by words to Lilian's mother and Lilian. He came directly to 
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the dining-room, where Lilian was, and while he was waiting for her mother 
to come down, he found out all her trouble. 

** I want to give it to some one who will love it and take nice care of it," 
said Lily. '* I wish you had a little girl about as big as L'* 

** 1 wish I had," said the doctor, ** and just like you ; but jump up here on 
my knee. I think I can tell you of a little girl who will love your plant and 
take nice care of it." 

** Anybody I know ? " asked Lily. 

"No," answered the doctor ; " but if you '11 give the little girl your pretty 
flower, I '11 take you to her and introduce you." 

Lily laughed atihe idea of being introduced, and asked, — 

** Who is she ? Where does she live ? Is she anything like me ? " 

*' No, she isn't a bit like you. She's poor and she's sick; and when she 
gets well, we are afraid she will always be lame. She lives in a very dirty, 
uncomfortable home, not a bit like yours." 

**OhI" said Lily, looking more soberly than ever at her precious gera- 
nium, "that's too bad." 

'* You see," continued the doctor, " it will be medicine for her. It may do 
her more good than any medicine I can give her. You 'd like that, would n't 
you?" 

Lily thought a moment. Then she said suddenly, — 

** Yes, I should. Let 's do it. When will you go and introduce me ? " 

** Right now," said the doctor, ** if your mamma is willing." 

Of course mamma was willing. Lily ran for her hat, and in two minutes 
the doctor was putting her and the flower into the buggy, saying, — 

"If Katy Haly doesn't get well with two such nice medicines as these, I 
shaU give her up." 

" Am I a medicine ? " asked Lily. 

" Yes," laughed the doctor, " and the geranium is the other. She can keep 
the geranium and take a dose of it whenever she needs it ; but she will only 
get one dose of you, so you must try and make it a pleasant one." 

Lily clung close to the doctor as he led her up a flight of dark stairs, and 
closer stiU when he opened the door of Katy Haly's poor, dingy home. Katy 
was alone. Her mother was out washing ; her sister, who stayed at home from 
school to wait upon her, was " off somewhere," Katy said. 

'* This little girl has brought you a dose of medicine," said the doctor ; 
"isn't it pretty?" 
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Katy looked cross and did not reply. 

'* Oh, dear I " thought Lily, ** how ugly and dirty she is I If she were n't 
sick and lame, I believe I 'd snatch my geranium and run right home with it. 
I don't know as I should dare to, either. Besides, it 's too heavy." 

But the doctor did n't seem to mind. He said, — 

" Now, Katy, you like it, don't you ? " 

**No," said Katy, sullenly ; ** you can take it away again." 

** Why, Katy, I thought you loved flowers ! " 

** So I does. But just in a day, when I gets ter like 'em, they dies. I don't 
want *em any more." 

** Oh I " exclaimed Lily excitedly ; ** this kind doesn't die. It's got roots. 
See ! And you must give it water to drink, and it eats the dirt ; and it 'U live 
till you 're as big — as big as — a — a young lady." 

**Gro 'way, now. I'm not a chicken to believe the likes of that," said 
Katy, eying the plant with great interest. 

** It 's all true," said the doctor. 

*' Of course it is I " said Lily, eagerly ; ** else I wouldn't say it. I never 
tell stories. But you must give it some water every night and morning, and 
keep the pot and saucer clean, and let the sun shine on it all you can, and — 
and — and love it, and — that 's all, I guess." 

The end of it was, they left Katy delighted to own a flower that would n't 
die. The doctor promised to write to Lily and let her know how the plant got 
on, and Lily said she would write a little letter and tell Katy about her new 
home. 

** So you see," she said on the way home, ** she '11 get more than one dose 
of me, after all, Mr. Doctor." 

The doctor had put Katy's plant on the window-sill, and pushed her bed 
close to the window. Then he arranged the pillow so ishe could lie quite close 
to it and touch it whenever she wished. How the children stared at it when 
they came home from school ! 

** My eyes! " said Timmy, cocking his head first to one side and then to 
the other, as he marched up to it with his hands in his pockets. ** I 'd like 
to live where that sort of thing grows ! " 

'* G 'long I " said Katy, " it 's going to grow Aere." 

The next day the wind blew. The window had to be put down. 

** There, Maggie," said Katy, fretfully, to her sister, ** the sun can't shine on 
my flower. Can't you wash that middle glass so the sun can get in ? " 

4 
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** Course," said patient Maggie. 

While tiny Maggie was struggling to get the pane of glass clean, Eaty took 
a corner of her quilt, wet it in her mouth, and rubbed a little spot on the 
window-silL 

"Maggie, Maggie 1 " she exclaimed excitedly, "look at that I I b'lieve 
if you take a rag and some water, this '11 all come o£E 'n the sill. It 's just 
dirt. Try it." 

Maggie tried it, and both the little girls were delighted with the "new" 
window-sill and glass. Katy lay on her pillow perfectly content, and went to 
sleep, watching the wonderful geranium, and peering past it, through the one 
square of clean glass, at the blue sky and floating clouds. In a few days the 
doctor came in. He noticed it all. 

" That 's nice," said he. "I must write to Miss Lily what fine care you 
take of her plant." 

That pleased Katy. 

" But," added the doctor, ** you are only a little plant, yourself. You 'd 
grow better if the whole of that window were clean, so the sun could shine 
right in on you." 

Katy stared, and the doctor asked, — 

" Would n*t they clean it for you, if you asked them? " 

" Of course they would," said Katy. " They do everything I wants 'em to. 
If they don't, I makes a row ; then they does it quick enough. Father says 
I boss the whole house ; and I means to." 

" Whew 1 " laughed the doctor. " But let me tell you something. There 
are ever and ever so many windows in the house where Lily lived, and every 
one of them was always as clean as your one square of glass. The whole 
house was as clean as your plant and window-sill." 

" Not the whole house ! the doors and floor and the stove and everything I ** 
exclaimed Katy, in astonishment. 

** Yes," answered the doctor, " every bit of it; all over, from top to bottom." 

When Katy's mother came home that night, Katy was cross. It is very hard 
to lie all day in bed and be sick and in pain, and poor Katy was almost always 
cross at night. 

" Chirk up, now, Katy darlin'," said her mother. " Don't be down-hearted. 
What ails ye to-night ? " 

" Why don't you scrub up here, I 'd like to know," snarled Katy, " and live 
like other folks ? " 
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** To be sure, now 1 '* exclaimed her mother in amazement. " And what 's 
come over you all of a sudden ? Where did you get your fine airs ? " 

Katy looked sulky. 

** Come, now,'' coaxed her mother, ** where did you get your notions, and 
what * other folks * have you been hearing about ? " 

Katy wouldn't tell where she got her ** fine notions," but she got her way 
as usual. Her mother remembered how clean she herself used to keep every- 
thing for ** her lady, when she was workin' out, afore she was married." She 
sat down on the bed and forgot herself, telling the children about how she used 
to scrub the floors and tables, and black the stove, and scour the tins till ^' ye 
could see your face in *em." 

** Let 's try it," said Maggie. 

I cannot tell you the whole of it. But this I can tell you, they never would 
have kept their good resolutions if it had n't been for Katy. But Katy was 
a real little "fuss." She had nothing to do but look around and find fault, 
and keep the others to their duty ; and she gave nobody any peace if things 
did n't go quite straight. But they all liked it, I think. It made the room 
look so " shiny," Tim said. Father liked it, too, and stayed in with Katy twice 
as often as he had before. The doctor wrote to Lily about it; and Lily sent 
Katy a pretty blue dressing-gown, so she could look ** shiny," too. And 
that was n't the end of it. Tender-hearted little Lily could never get Katy 
out of her mind. Over and over again she would say to her father, — 

" Papa, dear, do send for them to come out here, so Katy needn't live in 
that horrid home. She 'd love to live in the country, I know she would." 

And, in the end, it all came about. 

Katy's father did go out West vrith his family to work for Lily's father, 
and Katy got a long dose of Lily. ' The doctor always declared it was that 
long dose which at last got her well. 

W^hen Katy first heard she was going out to Lily's home, to live in the 
country, she was wild with joy. Then her face fell. 

*' No, indeed, I '11 never go," she said. ** Do yer think I 'd be after laving 
my pretty flower ? " They argued and coaxed. They all tried it. Katy said 
she would never leave her flower, not for a hundred countries, — not even for 
the little lady. 

At last her father settled it. 

" It's heavy," said he, "that's thru for ye ; but I'll carry it ivery stip 
of the way." 
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And he did it, too, though I can tell you it was a great bother. You can 
imagine Lilian's delight at seeing her beautiful flower again. When Katy 
saw Lily's pleasure at beholding her flower once more, her face clouded. Then 
she said dolefuDy, — 

*' To be sure, now, it*s not mine, then, at all. By rights it b'longs to the 
little lady." 

" No, indeed," said Lily. ** It ^all be ours, and you shall be its little 
gardener." 
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